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NOTICE, 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past four years these pictures have appearea 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally com- 


mented upon. We have received numerous orders for elec- 


trotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for the 
purpose of facilitating a selection. 
A new name will be added every week: 
Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 


pealchi, 


lrebelli, 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 

Hubert de Blanck, 


Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Coghlan, 


Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Dr. Louis Maas, 
Anna de Bel'occa, Kate Claxton, Max Bruch, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, L. G. Gottschalk, 


Nordica Fanny Davenport, Antoine 4 Kontski, 











Josephine Yorke, Janauschek, S. B. Mi 
Emilie Ambre Genevieve Ward, E. M, ooh: 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, ys Sherwood, 
Kellogg Lilian Olcott, gno. 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, a McCullough, 
Materna, Richard Wagner, Ivini 
Albani Theodore Thomas, _— T. Raymond, 
Ann Le mise Cary, Dr, Damrosch, ester Wallack, 
Lena Li Campanini, McKee Rankin, 
Muri i Guadagnini, Boucicault, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Osmund Tearle, 
Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Lawrence Barrett, 
Lotta Galassi, ossi, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, Stuart Robson, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, James Lewis, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, Edwin Booth, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Max Treuman, 
Catherine Lewis, Anton Rubinstein, C. A. Cappa. 
Blanche Roosevelt, Del Puente, Montegriffo. 
Sarah Bernhardt Joseffy Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Titus d’ Ernesti Mme Julia Rive-King. Marie Litta. 
NGLISH music publishers are pentiited themselves in 
the matter of American piracies of English musical 
copyrights being sold in Great Britain. A sub-committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Ashdown, Boosey and Enoch, have 
drafted a circular, in which a reward of fifty dollars is offered 
to any person who shall give the information necessary to 
convict any person of thus violating the English law. So 
frequent, it is said, are these piracies becoming, that the 
London Figaro says: “ It is also proposed to ask the assist- 


Postmaster-General and the customs authorities 
prevent the importation of pirated publications.” Re- 
table American music publishers will side with the Eng- 
To pirate works 


ance of the 
to 

Sper 
lish publishers in this instance, at least. 


here is enough. 


V 


Only or 


ILLIERS STANDFORD'S “ Serenade” for orchestra 
recently played by the Philharmonic Society. 
al Tribune—spoke favorably of the 
the other papers expressing themselves more or less 
against it. How utterly one-sided even an old paper like 
the London Afusical Times may be is evident when we tell 


was 
1¢ journ the 


WOrk, 


Tribune was reproduced in its entirety in this month’s issue 
of that journal, while every other intelligent and fair opinion 
was ignored. This is only one instance of the kind that 
might be quoted, but it serves to prove our assertion that 
“ quoted” criticisms generally have hardly any value what- 
ever, because the pros and cons are not given, but only the 
former; which may be the result either of personal influence 
or critical ignorance. 


66 -YRITICISM, thou art a vice!” as generally practised. 


What can be said in defense of such expressions as 
the following, which are nevertheless gravely written and 
extensively published? ‘ The harmony flows from the most 
sonorous effects to the delicate, faintly audible Dzanzsszmo, 
with the smoothness and ease of a gliding violin movement.” 
This was printed in an influential Western paper, and re- 
ferred to a well-known organist’s performance on a new 
organ. Then, speaking of a local vocalist, the same paper 
said: “The plaintive, solemn passage from the ‘Messiah’ 
was sung with the excellent alto and artistic execution of 
Mrs. G.” Excellent alto and artistic execution are good— 
very good! Referring to the “Quis est Homo,” from Ros- 
sini’s “ Stabat Mater,” the admirable critic says that “it is 
a beautiful duet wzth difficult music.” It seems scarcely 
credible that owners and editors of large influential dailies 
will permit such arrant nonsense to be printed in them. But 
music is considered only an amusement. 





RATORIO performances must be considered as having 
0 an educational influence, aside from the real enjoy- 
ment that they furnish, No one can go and listen to 
an adequate rendering of a work like Bach’s “ Passion 
Music, according to St. Matthew,” for instance, without be- 
ing fully convinced that music is a language of the purest, 
most refined and exalted type, that is capable of softening 
man’s nature, and making a lasting impression upon it, and 
thus exerting a powerful influence for good. No greater 
reasons could be adduced than these for fostering and cher- 
ishing performances of high-art works, a fact that is always 
brought home to us very vividly when we hear works like 
Brahm's “ Requiem,” Bach’s “ Passion Music,” and other like 
works rendered with the required effect. The refining influ- 
ence is general on both performers and audience, so that we 
are forced to believe that no performance has been utterly 
useless. The fact that so much money is spent in attend- 
ing musical gatherings, when no apparently material bene- 
fit is derived from them, serves to prove how human nature 
longs for and enjoys the harmony of sweet sounds. There 
is never even a small musical society formed, of which the 
good it may accomplish can be fully gauged. We, there- 
fore, are heartily glad whenever we receive information of 
the founding of new musical organizations in any part of 
the country, as we verily believe that a step has been taken 
which can only result in helping humanity to set up grander 
and purer ideals of life. 





Dr. Hueffer, the celebrated critic, in the London 7mes 
of March 1, thus speaks about Vladimir de Pachmann: ‘‘ He 
does not belong to the impressioniste school formed by those 
who are clever imitators of the manner of Liszt without the 
genius of Liszt; his physical strength is not very great, and 
there are scores of pianists more brilliant and more demons- 
trative. Neither is his range of interpretation of a very com- 
prehensive kind, He deals with the so-called classical 
masters in a manner which betrays the thorough musician and, 
as a matter of duty, adorns each of his programmes with the 
names of Bach, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. But with none 
of these composers does he betray that genuine sympathy 
which is the artistic equivalent of personal affection. Only in 
Mozart's tender and graceful nature there are features which 
appeal to the pianist in a more special sense, and the same 
remark applies to his rendering of that most delicate of mo- 
dern writers for the pianoforte, Henselt. But M. de Pach- 
mann is greatest; he is, in fact, unique when he has to deal 
with Chopin. Field somewhat coarsely called Chopin a ¢alent 
de chambre de malade, and there is this truth in the remark that 
Chopin's artistic egotism sometimes reaches a degree which, 
to a robust mind, may. well appear morbid. Every turn of 
phrasing, every modulation, the very shakes and gruppetti and 
frorituri are in Chopin marked by a distinct individuality 
which no other composer has managed, and which few have 
even tried to imitate. All this M.de Pachmann renders 
with a perfection of style and with a degree of poetic insight 
which can only spring from the most absolute harmony be- 
tween composer and interpreter and which fully explains the 
unanimous opinion of those who bave heard Chopin play his 
own music that M. de Pachmann’s manner resembles, in the 
minutest detail, that of the great master himself. The fact is, 
no doubt, to some extent, explained by the pianist’s Slavonic 
nationality ; but, apart from this, it implies a distinct indi- 
vidual gift, on the artist's part. This gift, at the same time, 
explains the secret of M. de Pachmann’s success. It is 
that individual genius which seems to grow rarer and rarer 
in the same measure as the mere mechanism of the art becomes 





our readers that the fulsome and ridiculous criticism of the 














THE RACONTEUR. 





OL. MAPLESON appears to be enjoying himself 
in San Francisco. 

Having experienced the delights of arrest for violating the fire 
ordinance he was able to secure bail, but his arrangements for 
satisfying the public demand to hear Patti have been so ridicu- 
lously inadequate that one would think a Dennis Kearney mob 
had taken possession of the Grand Opera House there on Friday 
last when tickets were exposed for sale, 

The mob, 1,500 strong, according to the dispatches, burst in 
the doors of the theatre and smashed all the plants and pictures 
in their way. 

A boy was fired like a catapult through a side-door of the 
vestibule, and men’s coats and women’s dresses were torn from 
their backs. 

Several women were seriously injured and many fainted. The 
crowd threatened to tear down the box-office and gut the whole 
building unless the office was opened. 

The mob made molecules of the box-office windows, and many 
persons were arrested before order was restored. 

When it was announced that purchasers must step into the 
office, one at a time, the crowd thought that this was piling on the 
agony a little too lively and the majority walked away. 

This is very pretty indeed, as showing the uncontrollable ex- 
citement of San Franciscans to hear the great songstress, but it 
is strange that no such scenes were enacted in New York where 
there are quite as many people with musical tastes as among the 
untutored Pacific Coasters, many of whom run after an operatic 
attraction with the same fecling as little children turn out to see 
the mammoth Barnum parade. 

Perhaps this remarkable struggle would have been avoided if 
proper accommodations had been afforded for the purchase of 
tickets, 

Possibly the wide-awake Colonel was anxious to create the rush 
as far as possible by preventing a speedy service of his patrons. 

It is singular that at a previous night’s performance in San Fran- 
cisco many persons found their seats occupied by others who had 
duplicate coupons. 

The Colonel could not have known beforehand of the confusion 
that would result from this method of selling seats. 

His assistants must have been ignorant and unprincipled spec- 
ulators, who had so little regard for public comfort that they 
fancied opera-goers could be crowded by twos into single seats. 
Colonel Mapleson has shown great tact in calling attention to 
his presence in San Francisco, but a judicious conference with the 
police before hand and proper instructions to subordinates would 
have prevented many necessary visits of patrons to tailoring esta- 
blishments after the mélée and reduced more than one physician’s 
fees, we learn, for the week. 

Patti is Patti, of course, but the Colonel need not make the 
patient public fight like bulls and bears for the sake of seeing her 
saying they have been to hear her. 


The Belfast Philharmonic Society (in which are incorpor- 
ated the Classical Harmonists’ and Belfast Musical Societies) is an 
organization that does justice to the fine old town in which it 
flourishes and takes its name. The president is Robert Edward 
Ward, Esq., D. L., while among the thirty-two vice-presidents 
may be enumerated the Marquis of Donegall, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, the Viscount Castlereagh, the Viscount Masserene, the 
Viscount Templeton, Lord Arthur Hill, and a number of other 
titled and influential gentlemen. The able conductor is Adolf 
Beyschlag, than whom no better could have been chosen. The 
honorary organist is John Shillington, Esq., the accompanist, 
Louis Werner, and the leader of the orchestra, Henry Cohen. At 
the first concert the soloists were Charles Santley, Miss Ella 
Lemmens (daughter of Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington), Henry Guy, 
and Mr. Carrodus, the eminent violinist. At the second concert, 
Alfred Cellier’s new cantata, ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy,” was performed, 
and was conducted by the composer himself, who was formerly a 
conductor in Belfast. At the third and fourth concerts Gade’s 
‘* Erl-King’s Daughter,” Mozart's ‘‘King Thomas,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘St. Paul” will be produced. Handel's cantata, ‘‘ Acis 
and Galatea,” is now being rehearsed for one of the proposed con- 
certs. Herr Beyschalg deserves praise for the very excellent 
work he has done. 








o>. 


Haydn’s Fifth Mass will be performed, for the first 
time in Boston, on Easter Sunday, at St. James’s Church, under 





more common.” 





the direction of Dr. E. C. Bullard. 
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Minor. 


Schubert’s Sympony in B 
I shudder at the awful airs that flow 
Across my soul ; I hear crushed hopes that wail 
And flutter their brief wings and sudden fail— 
Wild tender cries that sing and dance and go 
In wonderful sweet troops. I cannot know 
What rends within my sou! what unseen veil, 
And tells anew what strangely well-known tale 
Of infinite gladness and of infinite woe. 


Was I long since thrust forth from Heaven's door, 
Where in that music I had borne my part ? 

Or had this symphony its birth before 
The pulse of nature turned to laws of art? 

O what familiar voice, from what far shore, 


Calls to a voice that answers in my heart? 
—The Academy. 








Gervinus and Pure Instrumental 
Music. 


Essay BY Louts EHLERT. 


{Translated for Tuz Musicat Courter by H. D.] 


N the first section of his book, Gervinus, with all 
I the relish of an antiquarian, offers us an historical study 
on the first movements of tone-art. He who cares to inform 
himself concerning these subjects will do much better in read- 
ing the work of Ambros, for it is much more concrete and to 
the point. In spite of this, we are unable to refuse our atten- 
tion to the consideration of his treatment of this obscure sub- 
ject. 

The treatise opens in most characteristic style with the 
Aristotelian sentence in regard to the imitative nature of all 
arts, thus including music. The result of his investigations 
derived herefrom is embodied in the profound sentence that 
‘ttone is the subject for imitation in tone-art.” The tone, 
then. But what kind of tone? Granted even that the begin- 
ning of all tone-art was the ‘‘spoken song,” what did the 
Greeks imitate when their speech rose to song? What the 
waves and the winds rusiled, or what the nightingale sang? 
It is ‘‘ quite recently,” says Gervinus, ‘‘ not more than a gene- 
ration ago, that a contrary assertion was put forth which with- 
drew tone-art, as a world by itself, from the jurisdiction of the 
remaining arts, and denied that it had been given a certain 
model for imitation, such as painting, sculpture, and poetry 
possessed in nature itself,” and, he continues, ‘* how erroneous 
and superficial this thought was, even the most superficial 
thinkers and searchers must easily have discovered had they 
not disturbed their conclusions by their one-sided preposses- 
sion in favor of instrumental music.” How now, though, if 
any one disturbs the certainty of his conclusions by a one- 
sided prepossession in favor of vocal music? Does not the 
mere existence of pure instrumental music prove that, al- 
though tone-art may or may not have laid its first foundations 
by imitating nature, it certainly did not remain stationary in that 
condition, but has become something entirely different, in the 
same sense that the well-articulated language of a perfectly 
developed human being is a different thing f1om the voice of 
an animal? For, if we desire to quote opinions on any par- 
ticular subject, opinions which shall explain their innermost 
condition, we must surely only seek them in an age in which 
the subject in question was most thoroughly understood. That 
the opinion, which regards tone-art as the only one among all 
arts which does not imitate nature, is ‘‘ brand new, not one 
generation old,” proves nothing against its correctness. 

And, again, are we not to endeavor to gain the proper com- 
prehension of an art in its maturity, rather than in that age in 
which it still rests in its cradle? And, on the other hand, 
should the simple fact of the novelty of an opinion diminish 
its validity? Did it never occur to Gervinus that his own 
**brand new” condemnation of instrumental music, which is 
not yet ‘‘one generation old,” might be placed in a wrong 
light? His predilection for examining the celebrated men of 
antiquity on the subject of tone-art may be discovered through- 
out the book, and it is only relieved in the course of the same 
by the just as incomprehensible inclination to quote the say- 
ings of those authors in whom we may find everything but a 
specific musical understanding—such as Lessing, Hegel and 
Goethe. And we can hardly discriminate in this proceeding 
whom Gervinus has a desire to deceive—himself or the public. 
He who undertakes to write on art subjects in a manner op- 
posed to sound human reason may cite whom and whatsoever 
he will ; the Muses will give him no credit in either case. 
And to assert in our century that music does not derive her 
inspirations purely from herself ; that she is compelled to trifle 
with words, that her tones are but imitations of all which 
stammers, rustles and twitters, would but be to declare that 
one isa stranger to this art. 

Completely to appreciate Gervinus’ train of thought, whose 
ultimate result—the condemnation of purely instrumental 
music—we will shortly exhibit more plainly, we are compelled 
to make a digression into the second division of his book— 
‘*On’the £sthetics of Tone-art.” Could music be measured 
by reason alone—did it not require, besides, for its compre- 
hension a peculiar soul-faculty, which should possess the 
exclusive gift of permitting tone-life to act upon it without 
further explanation—Gervinus’ dissertation might contain 
some sense, for, in its way, it is carried out on a strictly logi- 





cal basis. Since its author began by including music in the 
chorus of other arts as one not differing materially from them ; 
since he surprised it with Aristoteles in the act of imitating 
nature, itis but consistent that he should abide by the old 
formula, ‘‘ The aim of tone-art is the expression of emotions,” 
and should pass by Dehn’s thesis that it only ‘‘ arouses” them 
with scorn and contempt, although the latter may approximate 
nearer the truth, This merely ‘‘arousing” is too vague a 
thing for our author ; he accepts such coin only which he can 
exchange everywhere, whose value he can esthetically reckon 
in pence and farthings. The love of calculation is at once 
his pride and his misfortune. That untranslatable value of a 
power which maintains its wonderful medium between heaven 
and earth; which cannot be expressed in any other art, but 
which is capable of proclaiming in its mysterious manner that 
which appears insoluble—to him is but chaotic confusion, 
twilight, mist. And aman to whom nature has denied this 
indispensable faculty, to whom every melody which is not 
ticketed is but nonsense, constitutes himself a judge! The 
object of music is, for him, but the expression of emotions. 
Hence those xsthetic discussions which, with a beautiful faith 
in the leisure of his readers, fill the unassuming space of 115 
pages in their endeavors to look about themselves in this 
province of the emotions; or, as the author chastely terms it, 
‘* in their efforts to find a firm position.” 
| To be Continued.] 








Wagner’s Handbook. 
HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Chas, E. Locke, 


business manager of the coming Materna-Winkelmann- 
Scaria concerts, and with the kind consent of the author, Mr. 
H. T. Finck, TH& MusIcAL Courter is enabled to present in 
this and following numbers some extracts from the advance 
sheets of the ‘‘ Wagner Handbook,” which has specially been 
prepared for the April concerts. It will contain (1) synopsis of 
the dramatic situations and full English texts, exactly as sung at 
the concerts; (2) biographic articles on Frau Materna, Herrn 
Scaria and Winkelmann and Mr. Theodore Thomas ; (3) critical 
sketches of all Wagner’s operas from ‘‘ Rienzi” to ‘‘ Parsifal,” 
with an account of the circumstances under which each was 
written and first produced), thus constituting a complete bird's- 
eye view of Wagner’s artistic life; (4) a number of short, epi- 
grammatic articles, sketching Wagner’s art principles and ex- 
plaining the importance of his reforms. The titles of some of 
of these articles are ‘*‘ Wagner in the Concert Hall,” “‘ Leading 
Motives,” ‘‘ Tragedy and Discord,” ‘‘ A Master of Orchestral 
Effects,” ‘‘ Early Works for Concert Performance,” ‘* Wagner's 
Dramatic Instinct,” ‘‘A New Vocal Style,” “ Wagner’s Poetry,” 
‘‘A Fine Pictorial Sense,” ‘‘Criticism and Prejudice,” ‘‘A 
Many-sided Specialist,” ‘‘ Bayreuth,” &c.; (5) a dozen portraits 
and scenes from Wagner’s operas, which will to some extent 
atone for the absence of scenery at the concerts. Subtle tech- 
nical remarks are entirely avoided, because these are only intel- 
ligible to those who do not need them. 


Leading Motives 


It is well known that Wagner was not the first who 
made use of leading motives, or representative themes. Iso- 
lated cases occur in Berlioz and Meyerbeer, and a very beautiful 
example is introduced in Weber's ‘‘Euryanthe,” an opera{which is 
in many respects the direct precursor of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and of 
which Wagner wrote a few years before his death that ‘‘ every 
single number is worth more than all the ofera seria of Italy, 
France and Judza.” It remained for Wagner's dramatic instinct 
to perceive the importance of this new device, and develop it into 
a new variety of musical form, the importance of which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Darwinism presents an analogous case. Darwin was by no 
means the first to announce that the higher forms of life are de- 
weloped from the lower. A few years ago, in fact, a German pro- 
fessor published a treatise on the ancient Greek predecessors of 
Darwin, But Darwin was the first who had the acuteness to per- 
ceive that this theory alone accorded with all the known biological 
facts, as well as the tremendous array of new ones which he col- 
lected to prove it, while endeavoring at the same time to account 
for it on the hypothesis of natural selection. If the principle of 
development and the use of leading motives had never suggested 
themselves to thinkers and artists before Darwin and Wagner, 
they would have lost one of the greatest arguments in their favor. 
And it is well to remember that some of the greatest achieve- 
ments of men of genius often consist in developing germs of 
ideas in the works of their predecessors, while they in turn leave 
incidental suggestions for future men of genius to elaborate into a 


system. 

For every dramatic personage or important factor in the plot 
Wagner invented a musical passage or motive, which recurs again 
and again in the course of the drama, whenever a significant act 
occurs or is referred to in the poem. These motives are always 
characterized by a realism and pictorial suggestiveness which no 
other composer has equalled. Compare, for instance, the weird, 
unearthly leading motive of the Dutchman with the seductive 
strains of the sirens in ‘* Tannhduser;” the dreamy, tender 
music of Z/sa with the majestic strains of the King ; orthe heavy, 
clumsy motive of the giants in ‘‘ Rheingold” with the voices of 
the forest in ‘‘ Siegfried ;” and imagine all these as being inter- 
changed, the result would be ludicrous. 

These leading motives are by no means always affixed to a 
character on the stage, like a musical label, but only appear when 
the situation calls for them. Nor are they stereotyped musical 
phrases. They undergo constant changes in rhythm, harmony, 
time and instrumentation, and often two or more of them are com- 
bined in a very effective manner and with rare polyphonic skill. 
By changing from a sombre to a bright instrumental color, from 
slow to quick time, from major to minor, Wagner alters the emo- 
tional character of the same motive, to suit the momentary mood 
of the personage represented by it. More than this; in a mo- 
ment of happiness a motive typical of an evil influence is intro- 
duced with thrilling effect, as a presentiment of an impending 
tragedy ; or, again, a musical phrase connected with a former ex- 


perience is subsequently introduced, and brings with it all its as+ 
sociations and sentiments. 

Wagner's use of leading motives thus adds to music a new 

hologic power of inestimable value. And, what is of equal 
importance, these motives form a bond of union between the dif- 
ferent .parts of the drama which the old-fashioned opera entirely 
lacks ; since there we have a series of unconnected arias, duos, 
and choruses, which are sung once and never recur. This is very 
much as if a dramatist made each of his characters say what he 
has to say, and then dropped him from the play ; or as if he com- 
bined a dozen plays, each lasting fifteen minutes, and each having 
its own characters and its own plot. Although each of these plays 
might be a gem, no one would call the whole a work of art; and 
it is for a similar reason that Wagner abandoned the old operatic 
form and created a new one. 

Music is the language of emotion. It expresses many of the 
zesthetic emotions with a force not equalled by any other art. But 
it cannot express a special case of emotion, as the love of Romeo 
for Juliet. It must therefore be combined with explanatory 
poetry and a pictorial background, as in the music drama, in 
order to attain its most powerful effects. Wagner, however, has 
succeeded in giving music a wonderful secondary definiteness by 
means of the leading motives. After hearing his dramas once or 
twice, we remember with what person or incident each motive is 
associated, and it is therefore possible to follow the whole plot 
by listening to the music alone. 

Tragedy and Discord. 

Tragedy had a greater fascination for Wagner than comedy. 

‘$ Die Meistersinger” and ‘‘ Siegfried” are the only ones of his 
dramas in which the comic element becomes conspicuous, although 
even here it is accompanied by a strong under-current of tragedy. 
In the Italian operas of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and in some of 
the German operas based on these models, it makes very little dif- 
ference whether the story is cheerful or sad. In either case the 
composer's only aim is to furnish a series of sweet, dainfy, pretty 
little tunes, intermingled with trills, scales, arpeggios and staccati, 
for the purpose of showing the audience how admirably the prima 
donna has trained the muscles of her vocal cords. Not so in the 
modern music drama. Wagner does not write a waltz when some 
one is dying on the stage. 
His music, from beginning to end, follows not only the general 
emotional character of the situation, but clings closely to every line 
and every word, as is the case in those modern songs of Schumann, 
Liszt, Franz, in which every verse has its own music instead of a 
mere echo of that of the preceding verse. No one can have an 
adequate idea of the intimate union that is possible between 
music and poetry until he has followed the music of ‘* Tristan and 
Isolde” with the text-book on his knees, or has heard it inter- 
preted by such singers as Materna, Winkelmann and Scaria, 
who pronounce their consonants distinctly without sacrificing the 
beauty of their vowel tones. 

In carrying out the principle of making the music follow the 
sense of the poetry, the dramatic subject naturally conditions the 
character of the music. Wagner’s subjects are sad and tragic, 
therefore his music is sad and tragic. It is full of dis- 
cords, and not always ‘‘ beautiful.” This offends the taste of 
those who are brought up under the Italian opera regime. 
They insist on having sweet and beautiful music under all cir- 
cumstances. Their system of musical esthetics might be called 
the sugar-candy theory. If they should attempt to apply it to 
the literary drama, they would see how ridiculous itis, ‘* King 
Lear” is not beautiful, neither is ‘‘ Othello.” The emotions in- 
spired by them are those of tragic passion, grandeur, power, 
pity, pathos, sadness, but not the tender emotions which accom- 
pany the Beautiful. 

In the songs assigned to Eva, Senta, Elsa, Wagner has shown 
that no one can write more beautiful melodies than he; but 
when he comes to discordant passages he uses discords, because 
discords and modulations alone can express tragic passions. 
Just as a dramatist in the midst of a thrilling situation does not 
break the spell by letting some one prematurely tell how it is all 
going to end, so Wagner avoids cadences and premature con- 
cords, and passes on from one discord to another, thus keeping 
the feelings of the hearer at a high state of tension until the end 
is reached. 

From the severe and apparently sincere condemnation of 
modern dissonances pronounced by conservative critics one may 
infer that they actually give them physical pain. This is to be re- 
gretted ; but if they will consult a history of music, they will find that 
conservatives were always thus effected whenever an epoch-mak- 
ing composer enlarged the possibilities of harmonic combinations. 
The younger generation of musicians love Wagner’s discords and 
modulations, as they do those of Chopin, because they afford a 
glimpse into hitherto unsuspected relationships between remote 
keys, for discord is but ‘‘ harmony ill-understood.” They love 
them also because to them they owe the esthetic pleasure of sad- 
ness, which is so much more intense than the pleasure of joy. 


It is said that Mackey, the San Francisco ‘millionaire, 
assured Mapleson that if he ‘‘ would give the genuine, warranted 
full-width Italian opera, aud no mistake, that he would see to it 
that the operatic impressario should not be out of pocket because 
of his transcontinental trip.” 








ne 

Opera singers are proverbially difficult persons to manage, 
as Carvalho, of the Paris Opéra Comique, must know to his cost’ 
for he is always in trouble with his stars. At one time he almost 
had to threaten Van Zandt with the police to induce her to come 
back from Nice in time to fulfill her engagements, and now he 
has parted with Nevada, his latest importation from the United 
States. It is a quarrel about costumes. Nevada was not dressed 
properly by her niggardly manager ; she was made to look ‘‘a 
guy” in the “* Perle du Brésil,” and a schoolgirl in ‘‘ Mignon.” 
So, when ‘* Don Pasquale” was announced, she said that unless 
she were dressed with more care she must decline to appear in the 
piece. Carvalho paid no attention to the note and summoned her 
to rehearsal in the usual way, and on her failing to attend offered 
to cancel the engagement. The offer was at once accepted. It 
seems ludicrous, but it is astonishing what a deal of feeling and 
meaning Paris can put into an affair of this sort. There is al- 
ready a Carvalho party and a Nevada party, and it is almost im- 
possible to be neutral. The lady is disposed to think that the 
cause of her director’s attempt to impose upon her was her own 
excessive docility and submission, and she regretfully recalls a 
saying of another prima donna, noted for her willful temper, to 
the effect that “the only way to get on with your manager is to 





make him dance." —Manchester Guardian, 
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ABJURING HER FAITH.—Teresina Singer, the deservedly 
favorite and highly gifted operatic artiste, has just abjured the 
Hebrew faith and been baptised in the Roman Catholic com- 
munion at Turin Cathedral, She was converted by a rich young 
Spaniard, Don Henry Gimeno, of Barcelona. She recently bade 
adieu to the stage at Turin, and then entered the bonds of matri- 
mony with her chosen Don. The stage loses a splendid dramatic 
artiste by Singer’s retirement. 


A Famous SINGING-MASTER’S DEATH.—Leonardo 
Perugini, the Nestor of singing-masters for twelve years in 
Naples, ten in Paris and thirty-nine in London, has died at 
Monopoli, His pupils keep his name alive. 

MARK SMITH’S DAUGHTER.—The daughter of Mark 
Smith, known as Caterina Marco, has been recently singing at 
Cadiz, Spain. She made her first appearance there some time 
ago, and, according to the newspaper criticisms, achieved a very 
flattering success. 

Happy RANDEGGER.—Signor Randegger, the accom- 
plished composer and conductor, is engaged to be married to 
Miss Adelina de Leuw, one of his Royal Academy of Music 
pupils. Miss Leuw is a daughter of the eminent painter of 
Disseldorfi, and granddaughter of a celebrated physician and 
oculist formerly attached to the Court of the King! of Hanover. 
Many friends will be present at Mr. Randegger’s wedding, if it 
takes place in London, 


A DUEL NEAR PARIS.—M. ‘Viardot, the violinist, has 
just succeeded in obtaining a certain notoriety by fighting a duel 
with pistols at Gravelle, near Paris, with M, Lepelletier, a journalist. 
Both combatants were severely wounded. 

HELLER HONORED.— Stephen Heller, the celebrated 
composer of “ Nuits Blanches,” ‘‘ Promenades d'un Solitaire,” and 
a host of other pieces, has just received the Legion of Honor. 
M. Heller has lived in France for the past twenty-five years, and 
has many friends in England. Everybody will be gratified to 
learn of the distinction conferred upon him. 

SCHLEIFFARTH’S OPERA “ RosiTa.”—The Fay Tem- 
pleton Opera Company will produce George Schleiffarth's opera, 
‘* Rosita” or ‘‘ Cupid and Cupidity,” at the Criterion Theatre, 
Chicago, on April 2. Mr. Schleiffarth is a musician who is fully 
able to compose music for the better kind of comic, opera and we 
hope his opera will be a success. 

A FAVORITE’S RETURN.—It is now definitely settied that 
She will be 
under the management of Maurice Grau, who is said to be map- 
Among the better class of people who 


Mme. Théo will return to this country next fall. 


ping out a tour for her. 
enjoy opera boufle Mme. Théo has established herself as a 
favorite. 

ALBANI!'S ToUR.—Mme. Albani has started for a tour 
through Holland and Belgium. On April 3 she will sing the 
soprano part in the ‘‘ Redemption,” on the first performance in 


Paris under M. Gounod, of the Birmingham Oratorio. 
ADAMOWSKI's TOoOUR.—Adamowski has just returned 

from Boston after a tour of several weeks’ duration, As a vio- 

linist he has qualities which recommend him to the respectful at- 


tention of the public and musicians. 

PATTI'S BiOGRAPHER.—Mme. Patti's life is to be dished 
up to the public bya lady. The book is to be called ** Sixteen 
Years with Mme. Patti,” and it will soon appear in several lan- 
guages. It contains a record of interesting experiences, to the 
exclusion of everything that borders on scandal. 

TAMBURELLO GOING TO BosToNn.—Signor F. P. Tam- 
burello is about to leave New York and connect himself with the 
Petersilea Academy of Music in Boston. He will be an acquisi- 


tion to that institution. 


Boston's Loss.—Carl Baerman, the pianist who played 
here and in Brooklyn with much success, is about going to Lon- 
don to live. The prospects here do not seem to be bright enough 
for Mr. Baerman. Boston will, no doubt, be sorry to lose him. 

THE “May TURNER” CONCERTS.—A gentleman who 
knows more about architecture than he evidently does about 


matters musical, wrote to the management of the forthcoming 
two seats for the May Turner 


Wagner festival to reserve him 
concerts.” This new mode of spelling Materna is all the better 
a joke as it was not intended for one. 

TALL ADVERTISING.—Some of the “ tallest ” advertising 
which we have encountered in looking over our hundred daily 
exchanges has just come to our notice from the Southwest. The 
Houston Post has been “piling on the agony” over Minnie 
Hauk in a manner to make the obelisk drop off all its scarabees. 
Its article Hauk; the Musical and 
Fashionable Event of the Season.” We are pleased to learn 
that Mme. Hauk is not only an event, but a fashionable and a 
musical one. The only question to be determined is what is 
the fashion and what is the music which Houston patronizes. As 
informs us, barb fences and cow boys are the 
raging fashion in Texas just at present. Now, we are willing to 
submit the point—of the barb—to twelve good men and true, 
that the Houston ost is wrong in speaking of Mme. Hauk as 
a fashionable event ; for it cannot be truthfully said that she would 
take kindly to a barb fence. It is no wonder, after the Post has 
entitled Mme. Hauk a “ fashionable and musical event,” that 
“her appearance is greeted by crowded houses everywhere.” 


is headed: ‘* Minnie 


far as history 


If they expected to see the soprano singing on a barb fence, they 
were undoubtedly greatly put out. The Post tells us that Con- 
stantin Sternberg ranks with Rubinstein and Joseffy, and that one 
of his feats consists in carrying a Steinway piano along with him. 
“Minnie Hauk,” this frontier sheet humbly says, “ graciously 
consents to sing not less than six selections, double the number 
which her great rival, Christine Nilsson, is accustomed to sing.” 
This a bad case of six of the one and half a dozen of the other, 
with Christine Nilsson nowhere. The place to seek news—and 
glory —is Houston, Texas. There are probably more prophets 
there who have no place in their own country—tramps—than any- 
where else under the broad expanse of heaven ! 


HOPE GLENN IN ENGLAND.—Miss Hope Glenn, the 
gifted contralto, whose picture appears in this issue, is at present 
in England, where she is meeting with deserved success. She 
intends to return to this country by the end of April to fulfill 
several important engagements. 


VALLERIA SAILS To-Day.—Mnme. Valleria was to sail 
for Europe to-day, because her original contract with Mr. Abbey 
has expired ; but she has been re-engaged by Mr. Abbey fora 
few weeks longer, and will, therefore, continues to appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


PAPPENHEIM IN “ THE REDEMPTION.”—Mme. Eugenie 
Pappenheim’s success in Gounod's ‘* Redemption,” when it was 
recently given in Boston by the Handel and Haydn Society, has 
led to her engagement by the same organization for the Easter 
performance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ St. Paul.” 

A Bass SINGER'S VICTORY.—A bass singer, named 
Henry Schwacardi, recently had his wrongs settled in court to his 
entire satisfaction. This gentleman sang in the chorus in ‘*‘ The 
Beggar Student,” at the Casino, last September. He was to re- 
ceive $15 per week, but was discharged at the end of the first 
week, because he assaulted the clarinet player—Herr Keezser— 
whom, he alleged, maliciously guyed him while he was on the 
stage. This sort of thing could not last, of course, so the basso 
and the clarinetist came to blows, which ended in the basso's cos- 
tume being badly torn. Manager McCaull said the loss on the 
costume was $25, and that, therefore, the great bass singer had no 
legitimate claim on him. But the court took a merciful view of 
the situation, and thought the bass singer’s guying and generally 
dilapidated condition was worth a week’s salary. 

LABLACHE’S LOVER.—Mlle. Louise Lablache, like all 
young artistes, has hada desperate lover hovering about her. 
Early in the season the usual enormous floral offerings were sent 
her by her unknown admirer, then came the inevitable introduc- 
tion, and afterward forced calls, &c. Mlle. Lablache told. the 
ardent lover she did not need his ungovernable self and that she 
had decided that “ art was her only love ”—of course, only until 
the right man camealong. The Frenchman, for of such nation- 
ality was Mlle. Lablache’s adorer, was not to be put off with any 
excuses, and finally threatened to shoot the fair singer if she did 
not yield herself to his desires. Result—Inspector Byrnes and 
the French Consul have been consulted, and the Frenchman will 
no doubt be sat upon. 











A Tempting Feast. 
HE following is the menu of the spread furnished 
by Mr. Abbey in the last act of “ Don Giovanni :” 


MENU. 
Soup. 
Pasta d'Italia. 
Fisn. 
Bass (profondo) a la Abbey, 
Oyster Patti's, 
Oysters in all Formes (Karl). 
ENTREES. 
Filet of Stag-no, 
Filet ** Mignon,”’ 
Canvas-Bach duck, Grisi potatoes, 
Lecocq and Ca-poue, 
Eclairs (Halsey), Wagner's Cream, 
Paér’s Elixir of Love (Donizetti), 
Beer of all kinds, including Meyerbeer, 
Fleur de Thé, Mirabellas, Vallerian. 








An Operatic Romance. 

HE Detroit Free Press published last week an 
article headed ‘‘ An Operatic Romance, in which two De- 
troit favorites sustain the leading roles.” The article states that 
eighteen years ago one of th@ ‘‘ best known and most admired 
young men of this city was John Clark, now known wherever 
English opera is sung, as Signor Brocolini. He was thena 
proof-reader for the 77vidune.” Clark was an athlete and was 
the “‘ tall young man who played first base so well and grace- 
fully.” In society he wasa ‘‘ tall, handsome baritone singer, 
with a voice that was rich, full and sympathetic.” He went to 
Brooklyn and studied music at the New York Conservatory, 
‘* paying his expenses thereat by working as a reporter on the 
Brooklyn Lagle. 

‘* While in Detroit, John.” the Press confidentially goes on, 
‘‘ formed the acquaintance of Lizzie Fox, a voluptuously hand- 
some girl, then well known in local musical circles. Miss 
Lizzie followed him to Brooklyn, and then entered the New 
York Conservatory of Music. A year or two later Clark went 
to Italy to complete his study of music, and three years later 
Signor Brocolini made his debut in Rome and achieved fame 
ina single evening. His voice was his fortune.” 


Subsequently, Signor Brocolini and Miss Fox were married 
in Brooklyn, the Press says, and the happy couple joined Maple- 


time, lived in handsome style, kept his own horses and was 
generally prosperous. His wife’s beauty was striking.” 

Signor Brocolini for some reason fell from grand to comic 
opera, and appeared at Booth’s in this city in ‘‘The Pirates of 
Penzance.” His wife returned to Brooklyn. At this point the 
Press reprints a story published in a New York Sunday paper 
to the effect that Signor Brocolini and his wife recently parted. 
He took a prominent role in ‘‘The Princess Ida,” while she 
opened in Philadelphia in burlesque comedy. She there mar- 
ried Carl Florentine, a tenor. The two were seen singing 
among the Salvation Army worshippers in Bedford street, 
while ‘‘a mile away in the most fashionable quarter of the city, 
before an audience richly costumed and glittering with jewels, 
stood Brocolini in all the resplendent toggery of an opera- 
bouffe king.” 

This Sunday paper and the Detroit Free Press should retire 
from journalism and enter the pure field of unalloyed romances. 
Between them they would bridge all the yawning chasms of the 
imagination with a universe of beautiful adjectives and supply 
all those artistic touches which appeal to the soul and enthrall 
one’s inner being. 

Why should not Signor Brocolini devote some of his athletic 
base-ball energy to putting out the editors in question on the 
fly ? 








Oratorio Society. 
HE third concert of the Oratorio Society took 
place in the Academy of Music on last Thursday evening, 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch being the director. The public re- 
hearsal was held on the previous Wednesday afternoon. The 
work chosen for interpretation was Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
** Passion Music,” according to St. Matthew, a composition 
that must ever remain a monument to the genius of the com- 
poser. For our part, we scarcely believe the music to be alto- 
gether suited for use in the concert room, certainly not in the 
same sense as are works of the stamp of ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘St. Paul,” 
and others. The music is intensely religious, and needs suitable 
surroundings to make the full impression it should upon those 
who hear it. 

Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music” is not very often performed, owing 
to its inherent difficulty, and the lack of interest that such 
music, pure and simple, raises in the general public at present. 
It was first performed in England under the auspices of the 
‘* Bach Society,” of London, the conductor being Dr. Sterndale 
Bennett. Prince Consort, who is said to have taken a warm 
interest in the work, attended this performance at St. Martin's 
Hall, March 23, 1858. It was produced in Germany, some 
years before, under the conductorship of Mendelssohn, who, 
as may be imagined, was very enthusiastic about the giant work. 
Of course, as the title would lead one to expect, the work was 
specially designed for performance during Holy Week, or more 
particularly on Good Friday. Besides the Passion according 
to St. Matthew, Bach has the credit of having written two others 
—that to St. John and that to St. Luke, The latter one is con- 
sidered spurious by some musical historians. At any rate, the 
Passion according to St. Matthew is unquestionably accepted 
as Bach’s work, and it is with this our criticism has to deal. 

There is no doubt about the difficulty of the work, and the 
ability demanded from both soloists and chorus to do the 
music anything like justice. In criticising the performance of 
last Thursday, therefore, these things have to be taken into con- 
sideration, The chorus sang generally very well, except in the 
chorals, when its intonation was anything but satisfactory. Per- 
haps this may have been due to the fact that the tempo adopted 
for all the chorals was unusually slow. Moreover, in these 
chorals, the soprano part was played by a cornet, purposely, 
we suppose, to keep the treble singers up to pitch; but the 
effect of the instrument was anything but religious, and grated 
terribly on reverent minds and sensitive ears. Furthermore, 
with regard to the cuts made, we should have preferred to hear 
more chorals and aless number of recitatives, most of which 
have no figured accompaniment. Still, the chorus deserved 
hearty praise for what work they did. 

The soloists were Mrs. Emma A. Danforth, soprano ; Mrs. 
Sarah Anderson, contralto; W. H. Stanley, tenor ; Max Hein- 
rich, baritone ; and C. E. Martin, bass. Only two of these 
singers were equal to their task—Max Heinrich, first; and 
Mrs. Anderson, second. Mr. Heinrich’s sympathetic voice 
was effective and pleasant in most of the music he had to 
deliver, while Mrs. Anderson was, at least, fairly successful. 
The other soloists, however, did not prove the fitness of their 
choice, especially so Mr. Martin. Mr. Stanley struggled man- 
fully to do justice to the tenor music, which lies high, and re- 
quires some dramatic power ; but his success was quite limited, 
and he left a somewhat painful impression on the audience. 
Under other conditions, he might exhibit himself to better 
advantage. Mrs. Danforth was not at home in Bach’s music. 
Richard Arnold played the violin solo to the alto solo, ‘‘ Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord,” with fair tone and genuine expres- 
sion. Dr. Damrosch conducted carefully, and deserves praise 
for having produced so elaborate a work with even so much 
finish as was evident. 








Organ and Harp Matinee. 
HE second harp matinee, given by Mr. and Miss 
Morgan, took place in Chickering Hall, on Thursday 
afternoon, the 13th. The audience was very large, and the 
usual applause was manifested by numerous sympathetic 








The question is whether the crowds were disappointed or not. 


‘** Brocolini was a pet of the public for a 


son in London. 


friends. Miss Morgan, in her accustomed Greek attire, played 
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quite brilliantly ‘‘The harp that once thro’ Tara’s hall,” and 
other selections suited to the average taste. Of course, she 
was received with the warmest demonstrations of favor, which 
served to prove her skill and popularity. Mr, Morgan played 
as well as usual, interpreting, with excellent effect, a Corelli 
concerto, one of Guilmant’s pieces, and Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He was heard to 
greatest advantage in Corelli's work. The third matinee will 
take place to-morrow afternoon, at four o'clock. 








Concert of the Philharmonic Society. 

UR foremost musical organization gave their 

fifth concert of the present season on last Saturday evening, 

and on this occasion, as well as at the ‘‘publicrehearsal” of the pre- 

vious afternoon, the Academy of Music was crowded with a highly 
fashionable and cultivated audience. 

The programme, consisting of only three works, was more in- 
teresting than its last two predecessors, and as for its performance 
we have to acknowledge that we have seldom heard even the 
Philharmonic orchestra play better than they did last Saturday 
night. Mozart's graceful, finished and lovely G minor symphony, 
a work that in its original scoring without clarinets, second flute, 
trumpets and kettle-drums, might almost be termed a chamber- 
music symphony, but which on this occasion was played with 
added clarinets and second flute, received the most careful and 
polished treatment at the hands of Mr. Theodore Thonias and the 
orchestra, Not a hitch nor flaw occurred throughout the perform- 
ance, and the strings sounded particularly crisp and brilliant. 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the soloist of the evening, and inter- 
preted, for the first time in New Yor, Rubinstein’s D minor 
pianoforte concerto, No. 4. Those who, like ourselves, have 
been fortunate enough to ever have heard this work played by 
the composer himself, will easily perceive how inadequate an in- 
terpreter Mr. Joseffy, in spite of his many excellent qualities as 
a pianist, is of just this class of musical creations. He lacks 
the very physical strength to sustain the high pitch of dramatic 
verve that pervades the first and last movement of this concerto 
and to renderthe many fortissimo passages that occur therein 
with the necessary power. The slow movement in F, Mr. Jo- 
seffy plays very excellently indeed, but the remainder lies out- 
side of the field of his special qualifications. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to state that his interpretation seemed to suit the public, 
who vociferously applauded and thrice recalled him, whereupon 
he sat down to some encore playing, choosing his own serenade in 
D and Schumann’s Toccata in C, both very splendidly rendered 
and much enjoyed. 

The last third of the programme consisted of Schumann’s fine 
symphony in C, No. 2, a work from the beauty of which even 
Joseph Rubinstein's derogatory remarks can abstract nothing and 
which will never cease to interest persons of true musical instinct 
and cultivation. It was played admirably, and the last move- 
ment, though taken at breakneck speed by Mr. Thomas, went to 
perfection. 





The New York Philharmonic Club. 


HE fifth concert of the series of six, given every 
year by the New York Philharmonic Club, took place in 
Chickering Hall, on Tuesday evening, March 11. The pro- 
gramme was thoroughly classical, and was altogether well ren- 
déred. The soloists were Mrs. Cora Giese and Richard Hoff- 
man. Of Mrs. Giese, we cannot say much in praise. Her 
voice is powerful enough, and generally true in intonation, but 
she lacks both intelligence and expression. Her singing does 
not affect her hearers in the least ; they listen to it unmoved. 
Of course, the selection of Beethoven's grand scena, *‘ Ah per- 
fido !" was a mistake, for no vocal composition requires wider 
gifts, greater dramatic fire, or keener intelligence to interpret 
it successfully. Mrs. Giese, therefore, may not have been 
heard at her best ; and, consequently, her cold reception was 
not unexpected by judges, even before she had sung half 
through Beethoven’s masterpiece. We should like to hear 
Mrs, Giese again, but in less ambitious selections. 

Mr. Hoffman played the piano part in Beethoven's sonata in 
A major, op. 69, for piano and 'cello, and also the piano part 
in Brahms’ quintet in F minor, op. 34, for piano and strings. 
He is an eminent musician and satisfactory performer, know 
ing thoroughly well how to subordinate his part to that of his 
co-executants when necessary. His playing in both works 
was crisp, clean, spirited, and withal expressive, while the 
tone he produced from the piano was invariably round and 
pure. It is always a treat to hear Mr. Hoffman play, and this 
we say unreservedly. There are a number of solo pianists 
who are always heard with more or less pleasure, but none 
whose playing is more enjoyed in concerted works than that 
of Mr, Hoffman, 

The concert opened with a fair performance of a Mozart 
string quartet in F major, executed by Messrs. Arnold, Faer- 
ber, Gramm and Schenck. These performers exhibited them- 
selves to better advantage in this concerted work than in the 
Brahms quintet. In the latter composition the usual lack of 
“oneness” between the instruments was noticeable, we sup- 
pose because heavier bowing and greater power are, required 
than in the Mozart work, Mr. Schenck seems to show him- 
self off to greater advantage in his solos than when playinga 
“art ina quartet. At least, inthe Beethoven sonata mentioned 
above he gave general satisfaction, His tone wasquite round, 
if it lacked in true expressive quality, while his execution was 
amply shown in the last movement of the work. Perhaps his 
high tones are. somewhat thin, but his ower. egister is round 





and full. He draws a better bow than most cello players 
here. Mr. Arnold led as well as usual in both the quartet 
and quintet, and his playing in the last movement of the 
Mozart work was characterized by brilliancy and lightness. 
The Brahms’ quintet is, no doubt, a fine musicianly work, and 
its peculiar rhythms always arrest the attention of musicians ; 
for instance, the opening phrases of the second movement. the 
Andante un poco Adagio, The concert was, on the whole, 
very interesting. 

At the next (sixth and final) concert Miss Jessie Pinney 
will be the solo pianiste, while an Andante and Scherso by F.L. 
Ritter, of Vassar College, will be performed. This is the 
way to do honor te native talent, both executive and creative. 








New York Choral Union. 
HE New York Choral Union gave its fifth concert 
of the season at Lyric Hall on Thusday last, March 13, 
under the personal supervision and direction of Mme. Louise 
Cappiani, and scored a decided success. The vocal artists were 
selected from among her advanced pupils and produced a surpris- 
ing number of examples of successful training in that artistic use 
of the voice which is at once full of repose and strength. The 
roundness, fullness and easy modulation of good musical tone was 
not less striking than the care bestowed upon a clear and beauti- 
ful pronunciation found in the following vocal performers: The 
Misses Amy Murray, Priscilla Owen, Eva Dickson, Nettie M. 
Dunlap and Helen D. Campbell. The baritone, Mr. Kiese- 
wettler, and the tenor, Mr. H. Koeke, which latter, besides in 
concerted pieces, distinguished himself in the tenor aria, ‘‘ M’ap- 
pari,” from “ Martha,” which he sung in true Italian style, earn- 
ing most genuine applause. 

Miss Nettie M. Dunlap possesses a large and sweet mezzo so- 
prano voice, which she used to best advantage in Cappiani’s “ Ave 
Maria,” Mendelssohn's “ The Lord is Mindful,” ‘‘ Elijah,” and 
the ballad ‘‘Just as of Old”—Pease—which she sang with 
great sentiment and perfect enunciation, the effectiveness of her 
beautiful intonation creating for the performer a shower of ap- 
plause. 

Miss Helen D. Campbell, a rising young contralto of good 
voice, sang the page aria from the “‘ Huguenots,” a ballad and the 
great aria from ‘‘ Semiramide”’ faultlessly, arousing the admira- 
tion and enthusiasm of the audience. The evenness of her exe- 
cution is surprising and her voice, of rare mellow quality, justly 
merited the enthusiastic applause with which she was rewarded. 

Mr. Kiesewetter distinguished himself, not only as a singer, 
but as violinist and pianist. 

Mr. Ball favored the audience with a piano solo. 








Charity Concert. 


HE Society for Ethical Culture gave their fourth 

annual concert at Steinway Hall on last Tuesday night, in 
aid of the following deserving charities : “The Free Kindergar- 
ten,” ‘‘ The Workingmen’s School ” and ‘* The District Nursing 
Department.” It is pleasant to be able to state that the concert 
was a genuine success, financially and artistically. The latter 
was due to the quintet of excellent soloists that had tendered 
their services for the occasion. It is not our custom to criticise 
concerts given for charitable purposes, but in this instance we 
cannot withhold from Mme. Helen Hopekirk, the pianiste, Miss 
Fannie Hirsch, soprano, Monsieur Ovide Musin, the violinist, 
Mr. Fritz Giese, the ’cellist, and Master Emil Pollak, the twelve- 
year-old flutist, the praise their excellent efforts deserves. Mme. 
Hopekirk, in conjunction with Messrs. Musin and Giese, gave a 
fine rendering of Mendelssohn's C minor Trio, op. 66, and also in 
her solo numbers, which consisted of Chopin’s “Andante Spianato, 
and Polonaise,” Raff's ‘‘Am Loreley-Fels,” and Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s ‘‘Staendchen” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wed- 
ding March,” was highly successful. No less canbe said of Miss 
Fannie Hirsch, who sang an aria from Halevy’s ‘‘ La Juive,” 
and two Lieder by Jensen and Ries. Monsieur Musin created a 
furore and elicited the usual amount of enthusiasm by his spirited 
playing of Wieniawki’s ‘‘ Souvenir de Moscow,” an ‘“‘ Introduc- 
tion” by Paganini, and a bravura study in ‘‘ Arpeggios” by 
Paganini-Prume. Herr Fritz Giese chose a somewhat common- 
place Fantasia by Servais, on themes from ‘‘ La Fille du Regi- 
ment,” aslow movement from one of Goltermann’s 'cello-con- 
certos, and Popper’s ‘‘ Les Papillons’”’ for his solo pieces and, of 
course, took the house by storm. Master Pollak’s flute playing, 
as shown in his interpretation of Terschack’s ‘‘ La Favorite de 
Vienne,” gives great. promise that he will reach a high rank 
among the performers on his. chosen instrument. Mr. Max 
Liebling accompanied well. 


Mme. Schiller’s Recital. 
ME. MADELINE SCHILLER gave the second 


of a series of three pianoforte recitals at Steinway Hall, 
on last Saturday afternoon, with the most marked success. A 
large audience, mostly pertaining to the fair sex, listened to the 
performances with evident interest, bestowing enthusiastic ap- 
plause and an alniost unlimited shower of roses on the charming 
pianiste. 
. The programme was variegated and well chosen, and as it 
contained two concerted numbers, the sameness which is so easily 
tiresome in mere pianoforte recitals was taken away. Mme. 
Schiller’s playing was throughout the afternoon marked by both 
power and delicacy, and above all a musicianly conception. If 
this latter quality is sometimes carried somewhat to an extreme 











and might lead you to feel, like in the Liszt E major Polonaise, 
a somewhat exaggerated or even affected phrasing, we still pre- 
fer this to the absence of individuality, character or conception, 
noticeable in the playing of some of our other pianists. Mme. 
Schiller’s excellent technique also showed to advantage in Men- 
delssohn’s A major “Characterstiick,” op. 7, No. 4, and her 
beautiful tone-production in the G major nocturne, op. 37. 
Messrs. Richard Arnold and Emil Schenck lent good service in 
the rendering of Beethoven's B flat trio, op. 97 and the former 
also in Rubinstein's A minor sonata, op. 19. The full pro- 
gramme was as follows: 

Kreisleriana, op. 16, Nos, 5,6 and 8.......-.000ceeeecceeeeewcees . Schumann 
Grand trio, B flat, op. 97, (piano violin and cello) Beethoven 
Allegro moderato. Scherzo. Andante Cantabile. Allegro moderanto. 
Piano soli (by request), 2, Characterstiick, A major, op. 7, No. 4. Mendelssohn 

4, Nocturne, G_ major, op. 37 } 
c, Variations, B flat, “ je wit.2 
vendes des Scapulaires,”’ op. 12. . ‘ 
Sonata, A minor, op. 19 (piano and violin).......... I ... Rubinstein 
Allegro con moto, Scherzo, Adagio non troppo. Allegro molto, 
Piano solo, polonaise, E major... ......... 6+ ceecccecsee centr ceneeneenes Liszt 


.... Chopin 








Casino Concert. 
HE admirers of ,Strauss filled the Casino at the 
Sunday night concert, and inaugurated an apparently pros- 
perous run of composers’ nights. The audience was enthusiastic 
while Strauss’s music, in its melodic and rhythmic grace, was 
wafted in upon it from an orchestra of sixty pieces. Miss Bell 
Cole and Ovide Musin were the soloists. M. Musin gave the 
andante and finale of the Mendelssohn Concerto with his cus- 
tomary finish and fine tone, and a caprice of his own, which elicit- 
ed thundering applause. On Sunday night next selections from 

Gounod will form the body of the programme. 








Italian Opera. 
‘* DON GIOVANNI.” 


HE Metropolitan Opera House last Wednesday 
night, although far from being crowded, was considerably 
better patronized than on the opening night of the spring season. 
This was probably due to the fact that Mozart's chef-d'euvre, 
“ Don Giovanni,” was to be repeated, with the same joint appear- 
ance of Mmes. Nilsson, Sembrich and Fursch-Madi as at the 
previous representations. Of these three prime donne we do not 
hesitate to give the palm to Mme. Fursch-Madi, for her interpre- 
tation and singing in the role of Donna Anna is simply perfect. 
Mme. Nilsson, though she sinys well the great and difficult aria 
of Donna Elvira in the first act, which is usually omitted, cannot 
be said to have fully entered in the spirit of it or of any other 
part of the role. Her voice also has lost much of its previous 
charm, and her acting is stately but cold. 

Mme. Sembrich’s Zer/ina is scarcely as satisfactory as some ef 
her other roles, yet she is always to be considered as a first-class 
artist. Sig. Kaschmann’s interpretation of Don Giovanni lacks 
brilliancy and dash, but he is a good singer. Sig. Stagno’s Don 
Ottavio, as meagre as the role is for a chief artist, showed him to 
great advantage: His aria, // mio tesoro, elicited a deserved triple 
recall, as his high A and B flat with which he winds up were ex- 
cellently sung notes. Sig. Stagno, however, was not the only 
participant in the public’s favor, as all through the evening’s 
performance recalls and da capos were in order, and the cele- 
brated “ Mask Trio,” sung by Nilsson, Fursch-Madi and Stagno, 
had to be repeated. 

It remains yet tosay that the Lefore//o of Sig. Mirabella was a 
really disgusting farce, as he gave the part the character of a 
clumsy clown. The minor roles of A/asseto and // Commenda- 
tore were hardly satisfactorily taken by Signor Corsini and Augier, 
the latter in the last scene sang four bars quite off pitch, but after- 
ward recovered himself. Not much praise also can be bestowed 
on either chorus and orchestra, as the former sang and the latter 
played rather slovenly. The same remark as to Sig. Vianesi’s 
tempi must be repeated here, as he took almost the whole of the 
first act in considerably too fast time. The scenery and stage 


management were good. 
“MARTHA,” 


Flotow’s superannuated but still popular opera was given for 
the first time at the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday night, 
and attracted quite a fair-sized audience. Mme. Sembrich in the 
role of Martha, though the part does give but little op- 
portunity for the display of her vocal pyrotechnics, made quite a 
success and was encored after the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” of 
course, but also after the great duet with Zione/. The latter was 
well represented by Signor Stagno, who was in excellent voice 
and consequently was well received. Mme. Trebelli gave the 
part of Vancy in such perfect manner, both as to singing and 
acting, that it seems quite a pity that we have not more often oc- 
casion to hear this excellent artiste. Signor Novaroas P/unketto 
sang rather well, but his acting was too heavy and lacked humor. 
Signor Corisini’s 77istano was satisfactory and amusing. Chorus 
and orchestra, under Signor Vianesi, were excellent, and so was 
the mise en scene. 

‘* FAUST.” 

At the matinée on Saturday afternoon ‘‘ Faust” was repeated, 
with Nilsson, Scalchi, Capoul and Novaro as Margharita, Siebel, 
Faust and Mephistopheles respectively. The performance was a 
thoroughly good one, not differing materially from the previous 
representations of this work. The audience was quite good- 
sized, and certainly did not lack in enthusiasm. 

“*CARMEN,” 


The performance of ‘‘ Carmen” on Monday night at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House was a repetition, in nearly all respects, of 
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the first performance of the opera at the Metropolitan. The 
only differences we could detect was a still more charming repre- 
sentation of the title role by Mme. Trebelli, and an unusual 
amount of exaggeration in the histrionic display on the part of 
Campanini, His voice has not been improved during his absence 
from the city, and consequently the same effort was manifest in 
his singing that we have noticed since the beginning of the sea- 
son. Del Puente sang the 7oreador and Mme. Valleria, Micaelea, 
Signor Cleofante Campanini directed, and although he undoubt- 
edly has studied the score of the opera, he failed to control either 
orchestra and chorus satisfactorily. 








HOME NEWS. 


niiabdilginsincneenin 

——It is said that the contract of the Gye brothers for the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera House was signed and 
mailed in London on last Thursday night. 

——J. E. Haner, a pianist who has not been heard in this 
city for six years, wlll give a concert at Chickering Hall on to, 
morrow (Thursday) evening. 

——The public examination of the students of the New 
York College of Music will be held at Steinway Hall, on March 
31. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra will be in attendance. 
George W. Morgan and Miss Maud Morgan will give 
another organ and harp matinee at Chickering Hall on to-morrow 
(Thursday) at 4 P. M., assisted by Mrs. Sarah Barron Anderson, 





contralto. 

——A concert was given at Xavier Hall on Monday 
evening for the benefit of the choir of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church. The principal soloists were Mme. Cora Giese, Miss 
Adele Marguilies and Fritz Giese. 

——The Jersey City Philharmonic Society, Louis C. 
Jacoby, conductor, will celebrate the centennial anniversary of 
the birth of Ludwig Spohr at Chickering Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, April 5, by performing his oratorio, ‘* Calvary.” 

——The success of “ The Merry War” remains unabated 
at the Casino. On to-morrow (Thursday) evening it will reach 
its fiftieth performance, when souvenirs will be distributed. It 
is promised that they will be the handsomest ever given out at the 
Casino. 

——A concert will be given at Steinway Hall on to-mor- 
row (Thursday) evening. Among those who will take part in it 
are the Weber Quartet and Mme. Nellie Brown Mitchell, Mme. 
G. M. Gassaway, Miss Adelaide L, Smith, Miss Emma Fisher 
and William Johnson. 

—Miss Henrietta Beebe will give a concert at Chicker- 
ing Hall on Tuesday evening, April 1. She will be assisted by 
the Liebe-Heimlicher Trio, the English Glee Club and Miss 
Marie S. Bissell, soprano; Mrs. S. B. Anderson and Miss Mar- 
garet Bryant, contralti; Mr. Christian Fritsch, tenor, and W. C. 
Baird, baritone. 

——The Murray Hill Vocal Society gave its second con- 
cert of this season at Chickering Hall on yesterday evening, un- 
der the direction of W. H. Pratt. ‘‘ The Bride of Dunkerron,” 
a cantata by Henry Smart, was given for the first time in this 
city. Miss Sarah E. Willits and Messrs. Frederick Jameson and 
ivan Morawski were the soloists. 

——Mr. Abbey offers, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
for Wednesday (to-night), “ The Huguenots,” with a cast that 
will include Mme. Nilsson, Mme, Sembrich, Mme. Scalchi, Sig- 
nor Campanini, Signor Kaschmann, and Signor Del Puente. ‘‘ Le 
Prophéte” will be the opera on Friday evening, and “ Marta” will 
be repeaied at the Saturday matinee. 

A concert will be given at Chickering Hall on Tues- 
day evening, March 25, in aid of the New York Diet Kitchen 
Association, a worthy charity which provides food for the sick 
poor. Miss Henrietta Beebe, Miss Emily Winant, Mrs. S. B. 
Anderson, Miss Margaret Bryant, Theodore Toedt, W. Den- 
nison, and W. H. Beckett will sing and the Standard Quartette 





will play. 

———The two most recent successes among German comic 
operas, ‘“‘A Night in Venice,” by Johann Strauss, and ‘‘ Gas- 
parone,” by Carl Millécker, composer of ‘‘ The Beggar Student,”’ 
have both been secured for production in America by J. C. Duff. 
A company is being carefully got together by Mr. Duff, and the 
Strauss opera will be heard in this city at Daly’s Theatre after 
the regular season closes. Millécker’s new opera will be pro- 
duced next fall. 

——The “Jolanthe” performance to be given by the 
** Ladies’ Dramatic Union,” of this city, at the Academy, on to- 
morrow evening, and is arousing much popular interest, and there 
has already been a lively sale of seats and boxes. The rehearsals 
have been going on for some weeks—under Mr. Barker, of the 
Casino, and Ernest Neyer, the musical director, and an ex- 
cellent performance of the operetta is anticipated. The proceeds 
of the performance are to be devoted to the Home for Incurables. 


——The fourth popular matinee of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society will take place at the Academy of Music, in that 
city, on this (Wednesday) afternoon. The programme will be as 
follows: Mendelssohn's wedding march, overture to ‘* Der Frei- 
schiitz,” larghetto from Beethoven's Second Symphony, Saint- 
Saéns's symphonic poem, “‘ Phaeton,” overture to ‘* Semiramide,” 
Gltick’s ‘‘ Paris and Helen” ballet music, Strauss’s “ Vienna 
Woods” waltz, Gounod’s ** Funeral March of a Marionette,” and 
Meyerbeer's ‘* Torchlight March, No, 3.” 





——The opera “ Aram, the Prodigal,” recently given suc- 
cessfully in East Boston under the directorship of the composer, 
S. A. Ellis, was repeated at the Academy of Music, Chelsea, last 
week, 

The Oratorio chorus of Richmond, over 200 strong, 
are busily preparing for the Thomas concert to be held there the 
last of April. Portions of the ‘‘ Creation ” and of ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” 
were rehearsed last week. 

“Princess Ida” will be withdrawn from the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre at the end of this week. ‘‘ Princess Ida,” with 
the company from the Fifth Avenue Theatre, will go on the road, 
the tour beginning at Buffalo on the 24th inst. 

The Liedertafel Society, of Buffalo, assisted by the 
Orpheus, will give a concert at Music Hall, of that city, April 15. 
Mrs. Vaille, the new soprano who has recently been engaged for 
St. Paul's choir, will be the soloist of the evening. 

Mr. Sherwood’s recent concert in Springfield, Mass., 
was a great success. He played the “Sonata Pathétique,” and 
other pieces by Chopin, Rubenstein, Liszt and himself. Mrs. 
Humphrey Allen and Mr, Trask sang several selections, while 
other performers helped to make the occasion quite interesting. 














——Miss Cassely’s dramatic recital and musicale, at the 
University Club Theatre on Thursday evening, drew a large 
audience. Miss Cassely gave several recitations, which were very 
well received ; the musical portion of the programme was success- 
fully given by Miss Esther Butler, J. N. Pattison and Otto 
Dossenbach. 

——Miss Adele Margulies’s second grand concert will be 
given in Steinway Hall, on Thursday evening, March 27, when 
she will have the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. 
Miss Margulies will play Chopin’s sonata, No. 2, in B minor, the 
same composer's fantasie in F minor, Liszt’s twelfth rhapsodie, and 
other smaller pieces. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will sing both solos 
and duets. 

Mr. Beecher announced on last Sunday evening the 
engagement of Walter Damrosch, son of Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, as organist and choir conductor of Plymouth Church. 
Congregational singing, Mr. Beecher said, would, under the new 
leadership, be fostered even more than it had been in the past. 
He invited the young ladies in the church having good voices to 
join the regular chorus. He paid a warm tribute to the departing 
organist, Henry Carter, and announced that a complimentary 
concert would be given for his benefit. The change is to occur 
on the 1st of May. 

A musical service was given on last Sunday night at 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church at South Oxford 
street, Brooklyn, under the ‘‘care” of the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
Cuyler, pastor, and under the immediate direction of John H. 
Brewer, the organist. Several selections from Costa’s “ Eli” 
were given by the choir, and solos were sung by Misses Etta 
Baldwin, Alice M. Whitacre, and, Emma Wilkinson and Charles 
H. Thompson and Edward S. Chapin. Among those who also 
sung were Misses Emmie Baldwin, of New Haven, and Mary R. 
Jordan. 








The second recitation of sacred music by the choirs 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, was given on Sunday 
night. The church was filled and the occasion proved a highly 
satisfactory one. The principal number was the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
of Rossini. This was rendered with pleasing effect. Conductor 
T. M. Prentice held his orchestra in excellent hand. Mrs. Robin- 
son’s clear and sweet voice was admirably used, and the organ 
accompaniment of Mr. G. B. Prentice was thoroughly satisfactory. 
The church is to be congratulated on its musical force. 





Maurice Grau has retired from the position of acting 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera House, and has left for 
Havana to manage his French opera company, which will shortly 
go to Mexico for a season of nine weeks. Mr. Grau, in addition 
to his opera-bouffe company, has now a French opera company, 
composed of sixty-eight members of the company that was re- 
cently under the management of M. Defossez in New Orleans. 
M. Grau has just engaged by cable M. de Keghel, a tenor from 
Paris, and M. Utto, the baritone, who appeared here with the 
Du Beauplan French Opera Company. He will also add a ballet 
for his company. 

The work for the Chicago May Musical Festival has 
begun in earnest and the prospects are auspicious. The official 
programme has appeared and includes for the larger numbers 
** The Creation,” Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem,” the ‘‘ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” the larger part of ‘‘ Tannhauser,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,” selections from Wagner's “Trilogy,” the ‘‘Eroica” sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the G minor symphony of Mozart, and the 
Ninth Symphony of Schubert. There will be five evening con- 
certs and two matinees. It is expected that the chorus will be 
Traised to goo voices, 

The financial success of the Wagner concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on April 22, 24, and 26, in which 
Frau Materna and Herren Winkelmann and Scaria are to appear, 
is assured. Among those who have already purchased boxes are 
W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, W, C. Whitney, F. B. 
Thurber, C. F. Woorishoffer, Henry Seligman, G. P. Wetmore, 
C. J. Osborn, Henry Clews, J. H. Schiff, E. Luckemeyer, 
Andrew Carnegie, James A. Roosevelt, G. G. Haven, George 
Bliss, Henry G. Marquand, Arnold Leo, James H. Dunham, 
Robert Hoe, Jr., W. Earl Dodge, Manton Marble, Hugh J. 
Jewett, John Sinclair, and nearly all the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 














——John Stetson’s second “ Princess Ida” company made 
its first appearance at Trenton, N. J., on last Monday evening. 
The exhibition concert of the Petersilea Academy of 
Music, which recently took place at Association Hall, was one of 
which the institution may be proud. The piano-playing espe- 
cially was free from nervousness, and the pupils generally showed 
that they had profited by the instruction given. c 

——Ovide Musin, the Belgian violinist, will give a concer 
in Boston the latter part of next month. He will have the assist- 
ance of Miss Lizzie Webb Cary, soprano; Mme. Trebelli, con- 
tralto of the Abbey Opera Company, and Mr. Klein, pianist, of 
New York. Mr. Musin will play for the Apollo Club, Boston, 
on April 30 and May 5. 

——tThe dates of the music festival in Philadelphia are 
May 7, 8,9 and 10. There are six hundred in the chorus. Wil- 
liam W. Gilchrist and Charles M. Schmitz, as betore, are the 
musical directors. Among the works promised are Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” Verdi's “ Requiem Mass,” Gade’s “The Crusaders,” 
a cantata by Hiller, and an “ Ave Maria” for female voices, by 
Brahms (these last four being new in Philadelphia), and Raff's 
symphony, “‘ Im Walde.” 











Buffalo Correspondence. 
Burrato, March 11. 
HE Fest Chorus turned out in full force last night 
to greet Mr. Theodore Thomas, who, in his capacity as 
director, appears to be endowed with a most magical power, for 
the choruses of ‘‘ Elijah” seemed to expand and grow under his 
baton. 

He expressed himself as well pleased with the progress made 
in the work, though admitting that much was still to be done. 
The result, however, would be satisfactory. 

The programme is assuming a more definite shape, and will be 
ready to publish very soon. Portions of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” will be 
given : 

(a) Overture, ‘* Bacchanale,” Chorus of Sirens, Act 1. 


(6) First, second and third scenes of Act II. 
(c) March and chorus— 


eee © as viii yscc0e +0 Geeide veite nsec hndedep eaaeed Frau Materna 

OE des 6 v:tecnans's scbinenast«epbedatankeus a Herr Winkelmann 

SER a abe catvecdcsceigtn.ghesed secs siekbeeeeenesil Herr Scaria 
N. S. 








Baltimore Correspondence. 
Battimore, Md., March 17. 

ATTERS musical are as quiet as can be ex- 

pected here during the Lenten season. During the past 

week a classical soiree musicale was given by the Misses Bettz- 

hoover, which was fairly well attended. The two sisters show 
much talent and a great amount of application. 

The fourth Peabody concert took place Saturday evening, and 
the house was packed. The programme was : 


a. Guqsseara—"* Tepmeeiis is Bae osc se scccnsevccccccede ts congncaaa Gluck 
wm, Symnghenle Bs 0.050 casncccesccceoncvecevesvosesccguceseuases Haydn 
g, Ale fone * Fie CHeRtee ” ass cenenccces ssncsse.cosesdcscbvgagtoene Haydn 
Miss Moss. 
Go TE Gat COMORTEO. 200060 cs cccnce se pdeaidaddkeestsdbevaukaaind Beethoven 
Professor Faelten, 
g. Crectgre— gre aoe k ei coccnd cobiidocssntcoswecdedesd Beethoven 


In the performance of this programme the Peabody orchestra sus- 
tained its well-merited and ancient reputation of not playing a 
single number satisfactorily. While Professor Hamerik gave 
another evidence that he was not born to be a director of an or- 
chestra, for any one who cannot direct a Haydn symphony and 
who continues in the same grave errors in the attempted direct- 
ing of the E flat concerto for years and years, should be con- 
vinced of his incompetency, notwithstanding the encomiums of a 
portion of our local press and the applause of a friendly audi- 
ence, upon many of whose heads it would require a phrenologist 
with the aid of a microscope to detect a musical bump. 

The above remarks may seem severe to the uninitiated ; however, 
they are true, and all good musicians will agree that the Peabody 
orchestra plays worse and worse every year and the fault is not 
with the musicians alone ; it is mostly owing to the director who is 
not able to gauge the abilities of the various members of his or- 
chestra and does not know who is at fault, consequently cannot 
correct mistakes. What the able performers endeavor to do cor- 
rectly is ruined by the incompetent ones. For there are those who 
have a pretty tough time playing in the natural scale of their in- 
struments, let alone the adagio in the Beethoven Concerto of the 
above programme. 

This concerto has been played here very frequently and never 
did the adagio accompaniment sound so wretchedly as upon this 
last occasion. The auricular nerve of the director must be some- 
what imperfect or else he would ask some of the members of his 
orchestra to study the B major scale. 

Professor Faelten’s playing was very masterly, although we 
might differ from him in his use of ad Aditum playing in this par- 
ticular concerto. The accompaniment must have hampered the 
soloist often, all owing to the director. 

The Iphigenia overture had a very amateurish interpretation, 
and the Egmont overture was sacrificed. 

We are somewhat behind the age when matters are permitted 
to go on in this manner. 

There can be no improvement unless we have a competent 
director, one who knows the abilities of his men and can drill 
his orchestra into proper discipline. 

The time for Washington Hall Quintette orchestra concerts is long 
past. Our Oratorio Society has given us a chorus as good as any 
in the world, now let us have the Peabody Institute give us an or- 
chestra to do Baltimore justice. HANns SLICK, 
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Professional Cards. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 








A. E. STODDARD, 


Baritone, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York, 


JOHN BAYER, 
# pine Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork. 





BECKER'S REPEATING GRAND 
Action; Wessell, Nickel & Gross, Manufacturers. 
Address F, L. Becker, 213 E. 57th St., New York. 


MR. TOM BULLOCK, 


Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 
Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth st.. N. Y. Cit 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (hicag 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm, A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, 


PROF, S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charge. 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken, Office 
hours from g to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner gth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
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HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
of Music, Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union Square, New York. 


LYONS. MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers, Imparts best 
modern fechnigue and artistic execution. Address 
L. H. SHerwoop, M. A., Principal. 








OTTO HACKH, 


Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
hird Street, New York. 


MISS BELLE COLE, 


Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
toocean. Geo. Coisy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. W. 
Corsy, 23 East rath Street; or residence, 137 West 
49th Street, New York. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


_ Solo Violoncello, Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York 








E LA BANTA, THE FAMOUS AND ONLY 
Artist in Facial and Form Bea’ 2 
author of **De La Banta’s Advice to Ladies,” gives 
special attention to remedying blemishes incident to 
artists of the stage. Eruptions, comodones (black 
heads), wrinkles and all discolorations removed by 
ladiesathome. Gray or streaked hair made any shade 
erfectly ; all fashionable shades made, Brows and 
ashes grown and colored, The skin bleached or 
darkened. De La Banta’s new mechanical devices 
develop any part of the form to perfect symmetry ; 
flesh increased or reduced safely, The rarest Cos- 
metics for stage and society use. Elegant “* make-ups”’ 
for artists, society ladies, brides and débutants. 
Advice to ladies, $3.00, Consultation free. No. nae 
Broadway, Sixth Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 


JH, & 6. §. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Near Nintu AVENvE, 


HENRY PFEIFFER, 
Manufacturer of LADIES’ and GENT’S 
Fine Boots and Shoes, 


82534 BROADWAY, (Irving House), 
Bet. rath and r3th Sts., NEW YORK. 


EVENING DRESS SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor ro WM. M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


e 
| Church, Chapel and Parlor | 


PIPE ORGANS, 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Near Eighth Avenue, 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9 A. M. to 9 Pp. M., during the 
entire year, 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Vocai, Piano, Violin and Orchestral instruments; 
bn , Elocution, and Mod Board 


ern b - 
it for pene Ladies, Mr. George 
- tne eminent concert pianist at the head of 
‘orte Department. 
For Circulars send to the full address of 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


46 West IT'wenty-Uhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avesues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent and f of the land, at moderate 
terms, Send for Annual Report. 


Mme MADELINE SCHILLER. 


a i 


Third Pianoforte Recital, 


-» STEINWAYV « HALL,‘ 














Saturday Afternoon, March 29, 


AT THREE O’CLOCK P. M., 


ASSISTED BY THE 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB QUARTETTE. 


SINGLE ADMISSION (including 


1.50. 
Reserved Seat), . e ; Le 


Tickets for sale at SCHUBERTH’S, 23 Union Square. 


HERRINGS 


HERRING’S 











HERRING &CO., 
i1dway, New York 








QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 





_ 





Bad printing is an abuse of art. 
and works injury to him who 





Lockwood « Press « Steam + Printing + Establishment, 


—-HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S. A, 





——* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney InrerNaTIONAL Exuisition, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
Merit ; also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals, 

Artvanta InrernatTionaL Cotton Exposrtion, 188:~—Highest Award, 


SOOT) 


Avzraine Exuisition, 188:—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Medals, 


Cincinnati InpustriAL Exposition, 188:—Highest Award. 
Crvcinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 
New Zeatanp INTERNATIONAL ExnisiTIoN, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


Medals, Highest Awards, 





- ~~ New En land 
= CopservaTor’ OF Music 
FrankligSquare Bostep 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Furnishes enoqneees facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestra! Instru- 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Painting and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
guages, German, French and Italian, with the best 
native teachers. In English Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. In the New Home excellent board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $W for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De 
partment. New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin S8q., Bostn. 





A TRIAL SOLICITED. 


CENTRAL STEAM LAUNDRY, 


105 FOURTH AVE., bet. llth and 12th Sts. 


THOROUGH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
E. DEYERBERG, Proprietor. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M, E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 








NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Piano in America. (8 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


It condemns the printer 


accepts it. 
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_ FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 


HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c.,cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details, The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 

| class typographical work. Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of afully equipped office. Circulars, Catalogues or 
| Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 
i The undersigned will also produce, in minia-ure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues. &c., 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane St., New York,:U.S. A. 
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WEBER. 


Interview with Mr. G. G. Williams, 
President of the Chemical Bank. 


SOME SLIGHT CORRECTIONS. 
HE following interview with Mr. Williams, of the 


T Chemical Bank, sheds additional light upon the nego- 
tiations in progress with the receiver of the -estate of Al- 
bert Weber. 

President G, G. Williams, of the Chemical Bank, con- 
versed at length with a representative of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER recently about the Weber estate. Mr. Williams 
was informed that rumor had mentioned him as about to 
invest some money in the Weber Piano Manufacturing 
Company, and he was asked whether it was true that he 
would take preferred stock in payment for claims against the 
estate. 

Mr. Williams replied that he intended to put in some 
perhaps $2,000 or $3,000—simply as a business in- 
vestment. He was led to do this because the elder Weber 
had always been a depositor in the Chemical Bank while he 
lived, for a period extending over many years. Mr. Williams 
was acquainted with Mr. Weber when the latter had a store 
on West Broadway. He got into debt too much, and Mr. 


money 


Williams had observed that persons who do such things 
usually come to grief. Mr. Williams said he would prob- 
ably invest the amount of money stated, but not more, as he 


would not put any large sum into a manufacturing business. 
Mr. H. K. Thurber had also made it a ste gua non that he, 
Mr. Williams, should take some of the stock. Still another 
thing that influenced Mr. Williams to take some stock was 
the fact that Mrs. Weber was a very estimable woman, and 
he was anxious to advance her interests. 

Mr. Williams referred to these remarks in the last MUSICAL 
COURIER as logical, to say the least : 

“ If the stock of materials and the piano accounts and the 
&c. are worth $350,000, why not pay off the creditors and 
return the balance, including the valuable good-will, to the 
heirs of the estate, according to the terms of the will, and 
thus avoid a stock company ?” 

Mr. Williams said, however, that he had been informed by 
the receiver that about $300,000 (?) would be left after pay- 


ing off the indebtedness of the Weber estate. The senior 
Weber owned valuable real estate on which there was a 
mortgage of only $61,000. Now, if the business was stop- 


ped, as intimated by THE MUSICAL COURIER might be 
done if the estate was in the condition claimed by the re- 
ceiver, the life of the concern would be lost, the lumber, &c., 


would be worthless. It was necessary to continue the busi- 
ness. The value of the Weber name was estimated by one 
piano manufacturer at $250,000, The Weber. piano was 
known as a first-class instrument and the trade-mark was 
alleged to be worth $150,000, 


“ What do you think of the management of the estate ?” 
Mr. Williams was asked. 

“ The property has not been properly managed,” was the 
“since the elder Weber's death. Young Weber is 
only twenty-four, I believe, and the business 


reply, 


too young, 


wanted a few gray hairs in it. When Mr. Weber died he 
had spread out too much, He owed too much. He had all 
he could do to manage the business well and his son lacks 
experience. It should be borne in mind that all the first- 
class piano manufacturers who do their business properly 
make money and make it rapidly, too. Look at Steinways, 


Decker Brothers, and others.” 

Mr. Williams accordingly could not see why a good deal 
of money could not be made with Weber's name if the 
business were properly conducted, With all its mismanage- 
ment, the estate was said to be $100,000 better off now than 
when Mr, Weber died. Mr. Williams made this statement 


on the authority of the receiver. 
“Young Weber has not been prudent,” continued Mr. 
Williams, “all accounts agree in this respect, but Mrs. 


Weber is perfectly straightforward, and has a high sense of 
honor.” 

“Will you hold any office in the Board of Directors in 
the new Weber Company?” asked our representative. 

“Mr. Thurber insisted that I should be a trustee,” an- 
swered Mr. Williams. “He would not go in otherwise, I 


so important that Mr. Thurber should be president of the 
board that I finally made no objection so far as I was con- 
cerned. I think that Mr. Thurber will be president. It is 
necessary first to get the capital subscribed, and before any 
meeting of stockholders is called the Company must get its 
charter from Albany.” 

“How much does the estate owe Mr. Thurber ? ” 

“ About $4,000 or $5,000, I believe. Mr. Thurber also 
takes an interest in the estate because he is a friend of 
Mrs. Weber.” 

Mr, Williams went on to say, that if the company was 
properly officered, with the right sort of superintendent and 
salesmen, the business would almost run itself. He thought 
young Weber would have no voice at all in the management. 
The treasurer would be a salaried officer and there would 
be no vice-president. Mr. Williams urged that claims 
against the estate were good, and he thought that Mr. 
James D. Fish, President of the Marine Bank, need not 
worry about the money that was due him, as he would get 
it back, Mr. Williams added, that if the Weber business 
were wound up, while it could undoubtedly pay its indebt- 
edness in time, there would be little left for the Weber fam- 
ily, The trade-mark and good-will would, in that event, of 
course, be lost. If a railroad could not earn money it was 
good only for old iron, and in a piano-manufacturing es- 
tablishment a large part of its assets was only good to be 
manufactured into pianos. This was true also of all other 
factories and their plants. They were of value only for the 
particular purposes to which they were devoted. 

As our representative was taking his leave, Mr. Williams 
complimented hitn on the attractiveness of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, its handsome typographical appearance and the 
generous support it receives from musical people and the 
trade. 

There are a few important corrections to be made in ref- 
erence to the figures quoted by Mr. Williams. After paying 
off the indebtedness the estate will #of net anywhere near 
$300,000. If such a surplus existed no failure would have 
ensued. 

The piano manufacturer who placed a value of $250,000 
on the Weber name made a slight error. If he takes any 
stock in it at a valuation that includes the above estimate, 
he will sell it out with a large loss in a very short time. 

When Mr. Williams remarks that the estate is $100,000 
better off now than when Mr. Weber died he errs consid- 
erably. It was in its best shape’ when he died, and it has 
since then been so thoroughly mismanaged that it has been 
retrograding ever since, until it is now in the hands of a 
receiver and about to be lost to the heirs for whom it was 
intended by Albert Weber’s will. 





BEATTY’S POSTMASTER. 





How the United States Mails have been Used. 


NEWS FOR THE CREDITORS. 


REVIOUS to last summer the post-office at Washington, 
P N, J., was what is called a third-class office, the salary 
being some $1,700 or $1,800. It was a poor office, not pay- 
ing a decent monthly salary, from the fact that Beatty's flood 
of circulars necessitated the hiring of extra help in the post- 
office to get the mails off promptly, and, after help and rent 
were paid, the postmaster had but a few hundreds a year left 
to live on. But this state of things seemed unavoidable, from 
the fact that to get into the second or first class required a 
certain amount of box rent, with other receipts, and although 
the other receipts were large enough, there could not pos- 
sibly be enough post-office boxes in demand in that country 
borough to bring the box rent up to the required figure. 

But a year or so ago, plans were formed to push the office 
into the second class. Major Herrick was Beatty’s major 
domo, or manager, and circulars were crowded through the 
mails sufficient to bring the revenues from that source for 
the quarter up to the required limit, beyond any peradventure. 
Then came the box-rent scheme. New boxes were put in, 
or had been just previously built, and Beatty renteda hun- 
dred or so of these post-office boxes. He had no possible use 
for them in the world—it was simply a part of the plan to get 
a higher salary for the office. Beatty had his name printed 
on newspaper wrappers, and a newspaper (or empty wrap- 


and that was all the use to which Beatty put his hundred 
post-office boxes. The box rent was paid by him, we pre- 
sume—at least, the receipts for the quarter, for box rents 
and otherwise, were sufficient to make the Washington post- 
office a second-class office, which it became on July 1 last, 
and a first-class office on October 1, when the decreased rate 
of postage went into effect, with a salary of $3,300, and clerk 
hire and office rent paid by the government. 

Now comes the sequel. If the postmaster at New York, 
or Chicago, or anywhere else, received letters of complaint by 
the dozen relative to a business firm, he would feel it his duty 
to report the same to the government for instructions. He 
would feel that the aforesaid firm was concealing a “ colored 
gentleman” somewhere, and the government would un- 
doubtedly take the same view of it. That is just the situa- 
tion of the postmaster at Washington, N. J. Lately, letters 
of complaint relative to Beatty have poured in on him by 
the dozen. They all tell virtually the same story—* Sent 
Beatty money so long ago; can’t get instrument or money 
back. Is hea fraud, or what ishe?” But the postmaster, 
the sworn official of the government, sees nothing wrong in 
this volume of complaints, denouncing Beatty asa “ fraud.” 
In fact, he goes to Beatty’s office direct with these com- 
plaints, or with a list of the names of the writers, and, of 
course, it can be assumed what answer he then makes them. 
Beatty's kindness in the post-office business is, we presume, 
reciprocated. When it is remembered that in his “ settle- 
ment with creditors ” $100,000, more or less, was put down 
as the amount Beatty held from orders for organs and 
pianos which were unfilled, and this being such public in- 
formation that the postmaster at Washington could not have 
avoided knowing it, his implicit confidence in Beatty is truly 
astonishing. 

But although these complaints are thus referred to “ His 
Honor,” the postmaster still holds them as a suspended 
sword over Beatty's head. One of Beatty's “ skeletons in the 
closet ’’—his chief skeleton, in fact—is a fear that the govern- 
ment will some day stop his mail and proclaim him a fraud. 
When Beatty gets any particularly foolish crank—or rather 
when the postmaster thinks that the Beatty institution is not 
going “right "—he informs Beatty in substance, that unless 
such and such is done, he must report these complaints and 
accompanying facts to the government for instructions. “ If 
you don’t do as I want you to,” he says, virtually, “1 must 
tell: the government about this business. Here you have 
$100,000, more or less, of money sent you for organs and 
pianos, which belongs, not to you, but to those who have 
sent it to you. They are in danger of losing it. You are 
receiving more money in this way every day, and I must re- 
port to the government if you do (or don’t do) this,” as the 
case may be. And the rattling of this “ skeleton” always 
“fetches ” Beatty. He comes to time forthwith, and mat- 
ters go in the direction indicated by the postmaster. This 
sort of pressure was brought to bear on Beatty at the time 
of his suspension of payment, in the “agreement ” with his 
creditors. Beatty held back like a balky mule from signing 
the mortgage to secure his creditors, and it was only the 
judicious rattling of this “skeleton ”’ that brought about the 
desired result and deterred him from trying other means of 
settlement, which he preferred. Again, when his factory 
men went on strike for their pay (February 16) Beatty was 
in Philadelphia and again proved as stubborn as a mule. 
But telegrams from the postmaster brought about the de- 
sired result. Beatty saw the “skeleton” and meekly tele- 
graphed back to pay off the men. 

What kind of a business is this, anyway, do you suppose? 
Make a synopsis of it. Beatty making the post-office a sec- 
ond and first class office, by taking boxes enough to bring 
the box rent to the required figure; the postmaster receiving 
complaints about Beatty’s business by the dozen, yet saying 
nothing to the department about it, but, on the contrary, ped- 
dling these complaints direct to Beatty's office for action ; yet 
at the same time holding out these threats to Beatty con- 
tinually that this and that must be done thus and so, or he 
“ will have to report it to the government,” and Beatty quak- 
ing with fear all the time lest the government “stops his 
mail.” What kind of an institution is it? Does the govern- 
ment want this kind of business to go on? 

Beatty has some orders on his books, for pianos, about a 
year old, His customers demand their money back, or their 
instruments. They get neither, until he is ready to ship 
them an instrument; or until they put the claim in a lawyer's 
hands for collection. .He has in the neighborhood of 200 or- 
ders (say, 175 to 200) on his books for pianos, running back 








objected on account of my occupation, but | thought it was 





per, perhaps). was shoved into each of the Beatty boxes— 


(Continued on page 186.) 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St New York. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF +o 


















































HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


WAREROONS: : No. 26 WEST THENTY- TARY STREET WOK, | EPLANWNOEFORTES. 
NEW E N G LA N D 














‘Cabinet. Organs 





ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS. a SMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS ! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


—e —_ amen ~~" """__|NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 
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STEINWAY a SONS. HAINES BROS, men 
M. STEINERT & SONS, Aa af 
194 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. j 3 
H A/E [ ON BROTHE K P Aat we wnorsenant oF a. ARNSTS,. 
WANSTRATIED CATALOGUES FREE. 
MATCHImss ———- 
Represented only by the old-established 


PIANO FORTES p A N O S and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
Cannot be Excelied for Touch try, which fact i ici 

Seautum taaalier, meleaey —- . ry, whic act is sufficient proof that the 
Great Power of Tone, with 3 Union Square, N, Y, 


Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warecrooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK, 


THe NEW ENGLAND PIANO 


Is meeting with the Highest Praise from Dealers and Purchasers. Write for Prices to 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co. George Street, Highland District, Boston, Mass. 














instruments are appreciated. 
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(Continued from page 184.) 


about a year. All the attorneys in Washington are pushing 
these claims, one after another, with the exception of Beatty's 
own lawyer, who is precluded from taking them, and lawyers 
in other parts of the country also have them on hand, toa 
greater or less degree. Beatty's receipts have fallen to one- 
half or less what they were. His average weekly receipts 
last year, according to his books, were about $20,000, Now 
they are $10,000, and a recent week's receipts were a little 
over $9,000, Is it probable that all these orders, considering 
the failing receipts, and the natural result that must follow, 
will ever get filled ? 
News for the Creditors. 

Beatty's agreement with his creditors is on record now— 
or rather the trust mortgage given to “secure” his creditors 
under the agreement—and can be inspected in the Coumy 
Clerk's office at Belvidere, N. J. Whether that mortgage 
will hold water or not is a mooted question. It is generally 





the case that all the parties to a mortgage must be named 
in the mortgage. They are not in this, and in fact only the 
committee's names, as representing the creditors, are men- 
tioned as the parties of the one part. Whether, therefore, 
this mortgage secures in any way those creditors whose 
names are not mentioned in it, and who may have signed 
the agreement, is a question. Certainly, it can have no 
effect whatever in barring the claims of those who have not 
signed the agreement, and who may press their claims to 
Such judgments can be collected, and the “ trust 
mortgage,” so-called, will not and cannot be any obstacle to 
their collection. 

Beatty's agreement is, on and after March 15, to pay 20 
per cent. of all paper maturing, the balance to be renewed 
for three months, when he is to make a /éke payment and a 
And it is likely to 
The creditors probably understand 
that this agreement means five payments, three months 
ajiart, of 20 per cent. each, making 100 per cent. in the 
But does it? A like payment and a like renewal 


judgment. 


like renewal, and $0 on ad infinitum. 
prove ad infinitum, too. 


whole. 
may mean just as well that he is to pay 20 per cent. only of 
the amount that comes due each time, and the balance to be 
renewed. To make it plainer, say $2,000 is due March 15. 
Beatty pays 20 per cent., or $400, and $1,600 is renewed for 
three months ; then, when it comes due again, 20 per cent, 
of $1.600 only is paid, or $320, and the balance of $1,280 is 
renewed for three months more; when again due, 20 per 
cent. of $1,280 is paid, or $256, and so on. At this rate the 
Yet that is 
precisely the construction that can be put on it—2o per cent. 
to be paid and the balance renewed for three months, and a 


debt would never reach final extinguishment, 


like payment and a like renewal every three months when 
due. 

It will doubtless prove interesting to the other creditors, 
too, to know that there was a secret or private understand- 
ing between Beatty and Joseph A. Harrison, chairman of 
the committee of creditors, whereby Beatty was to pay 
Harrison some $1,500 for his services in seeing and working 
with the other creditors, and securing their signatures to the 


agreement, and that Harrison has received indirectly $1,000 
There was an interesting scene in Beatty's 
office previous to the payment of this $1,000. It was on or 
about Harrison had come to Washington, 
N. J., from Philadelphia, where he had seen Beatty the day 
before, and Beatty had promised to meet him in the morning 
and come to Washington with him, But Beatty, of course, 
didn't meet him and didn’t go home. Harrison had one of 
the Beatty notes due that day in the First National Bank at 
Washington, which, of course, had to be taken up or go to 
protest. The understanding between Harrison and Beatty 
had been that Beatty was on that day to pay him his $1,500 


of this amount. 


February 19. 


taking up the matured note, and Beatty doubtless hoped to 
avoid the payment by staying away from home. 

But Harrison was made of “ sterner stuff.” He explained 
the arrangement to Captain Beatty, the mayor's brother, 
who has a power of attorney to sign for him. But the Cap- 
tain understood the Mayor's wishes too well—he declined 
to make the payment; didn’t know anything about it, &c. 
After much arguing, Harrison put down $1,000 as the 
amount he could get along with that day, and when the Cap- 
tain still declined, Harrison got vigorously angry, and 
pounded the table with his fists and put forth his arguments 
in a voice calculated to rouse the deaf. Beatty and his busi- 
ness methods were unsparingly denounced. “—— —— 
him!” shouted Harrison, “if I don’t get this money, I'll go 
down to Postmaster Fulper and have his mail stopped, and I'll 
go down to England (publisher of the Suv) and have him 
published as a fraud!” &c. A good dose of this sort of stuff 
prevailed with Captain Beatty, and he finally offered to lend 
Harrison $1,000 on his own individual account, for which 
Harrison was to give him his note. Harrison assented, and 
a note was drawn up payable to M. H. Beatty for $1,000. 
Then the Captain signed Daniel F. Beatty's check, payable 
to himself, and went to the bank and drew $1,000 from the 
latter's account, which he handed to Harrison, who used it 
in taking up the note due. After this was done, Harrison 
would not sign the note, but proposed to state in the note 
that the money was loaned him by M. H. Beatty to take up 
Daniel F. Beatty's note, and another war of words followed, 
with threats of arrest for obtaining money by false pretences, 
&c. Finally, Harrison went away without signing any note, 
first getting a new note in renewal for the one he had taken 
up in bank, and telegraphing to Mayor Beatty : “ Mansfield 
May God bless you!” 





helped me out to-day. 

FTER a long time, Mr. Archer has at last written that 
A terrible article which was intended to demolish us. 
If Mr. Archer writes one more article like that he will cer- 
tainly rupture a blood-vessel, and as he is a remarkably 
able organist we would, for that very reason, deplore such 
an accident, although it would be to the interest of journal- 
ism if he would retire to his original profession and remain 
there. 





International Copyright. 
F the various arguments against an unconditional 
copyright grant to foreign authors, there is one which, 
in my opinion, deserves much more attention than it has yet 
received. It is mentioned ina letter to the Su by Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, Secretary of the American Copyright League, under 
date of February 12, and reads as follows: ‘‘A few firms fear 
that should the (Dorsheimer) bill, as it is, become a law, Eng- 
lish publishers would buy all the works of English authors, 
manufacture them with cheap English labor and sell them 
here,” 
I will now quote what the ablest advocates of an interna- 
tional copyright law have got to say to these apprehensions. 
Mr. Lathrop replied, in his letter to the sw, that American 
publishers in competing for an English author’s work could 
always outbid the English publisher, because the latter would 
have to pay duty here on his books. Does Mr. Lathrop 
really believe that the value of an English publisher's book in 
this market is represented by the cost of printing, paper, 
binding and duty, and not by its contents? Is the remunera- 
tion which foreign authors are to receive from our publishers 
to be made dependent upon the fluctuations in our tariff rates ? 
The opinion of the Evening Post, as laid down in its com- 
ments to a letter dated January 18, which referred to the same 
subject, is as follows: “ The author, if left entirely to him- 
self, will probably sell his book to as many publishers in dif- 
ferent parts of the world as will undertake to find a market 
for it.” 


Lea, of Philadelphia, suggested, in his letter of March 7 to the 
Evening Post, that the importation of English editions of 
works copyrighted and published here should be absolutely 
prohibited. If not, it would practically enable the English 
author to sell the American market twice over. To this the 
Evening Post answers : ‘*The idea of an English author’s 
selling the American market ‘twice over’ is preposterous. 
He could not do it any more than a Massachussetts author 
could sell first a Massachusetts edition to one publisher and 
then a New York edition to another. The publishers protect 
themselves against this by refusing to buy a copyright limited 
to a single district, and the author Aas ¢o sell his whole edition 
once for all,” 

I am of the same opinion; and if, this is correct we may de- 
pend upon it that with an international copyright law the 
balance of trade in authors’ copyright monopolies will be 
destructively against us, and will continue to be so until 
American authors have become as extensively known abroad 
through the efforts of their publishers as the foreign authors 
have here through the pirates. I beg also to ask the question 
once more : How can the unknown foreign author be ex- 
pected to endanger the sale of his manuscript at home by re- 
fusing his publisher the right of owning it here, and how can 
the majority of American publishers be expected to compete 
successfully from here as purchasers of works by English au- 
thors of reputation? The same question may also be asked 
with regard to musical publications. 

The protection against the disadvantages pointed out is 
entirely a question of political economy and not of morals. 

The moral wrong of which we are guilty now consists of 
our refusing foreign authors the right of selling their manu- 
script to American publishers at all, or rather in refusing 
them protection if they do. 

The framers of our present copyright law were, however, 
undoubtedly confronted with the same difficulties and differ- 
ences of opinion which give so much trouble again now. 

In order to make the protection of American publishers a 


. practical one, there is probably no other way than to compel 


the foreign author to publish or at least sell his work first 
here. 

Those who believe this to be an unnecessarily severe require- 
ment should bear in mind that every European publisher en- 
joys a natural protection through the different languages of 
the various countries. The Continental governments need not 
be asked for protection against English editions, because the 
possibility of English publishers buying Continental authors’ 
works for the purpose of getting up books in the German, 
French or Italian languages, and exporting them to the Con- 
tinent, is so remote as not to deserve any consideration. 
Nobody can be made to believe that works of German au- 
thors will ever be gotten up in France, in the German language, 
for the purpose of exporting them to Germany. 

This explains why international copyright is practicable in 
Europe but not here. ForTIssiMo. 








—Mr. Cross, formerly of Pelton, Pomeroy & Cross, and lately 
representing the Chickering interests in Chicago, has gone into 
the piano business, associating himself with the son of Edward 
Ambuhl. Mr. Ambuhl Sr. has no interest in the business. He 
is traveling agent of the Whitney & Haines Company. 


-o 


—Mr. George W. Lyon, of the firm of Lyon & Healy, has 
invented a Vox Humana or vocal mute for the cornet. It is the 
result of numerous experiments carried on for more than a year 
past, I had the pleasure of hearing it tried by Mr. Hutchins, of 
this city, and found the effect charming, the tone much resem- 
bling that of a rich contralto voice. It can be applied to altos 
and baritones as well as cornets, producing an effect similar to 
that of a quartet of fine male voices. By its use the harsh, 
rough and brassy tones of the instrument can be completely done 
away with. It is well adapted for parlor or drawing-room use. 
In concert its effect must be admirable, and for certain dramatic 
purposes it might be made very expressive in operatic writing. 
FREDERICK GRANT GLEASON. 








for services, which amount Harrison was going to use in 


But its opinion is entirely different, when Mr. Henry C. 
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BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


| and of interest to the musical reader at this time, when so many 


THE “GUILD” PIANOS. 
| worthless pianos are placed upon the market. Probably not one 


ECENT changes that have taken place with the firm of|in a thousand persons is possessed of anything like a tolerable 
Guild, Church & Co. that are, however, of no special in- | knowledge of either the mechanism or complexity of a first-class 
terest to the trade, althou;;h of great moment to the firm, | instrument; and we shall startle you at the outset, reader, by 

have induced that house to seek new and larger premises for the | saying that there are over SIX THOUSAND AND NINE HUNDRED 
continuation and expansion of its trade. The firm has rented the separate pieces required to make one of our Square Pianos! 
large and capacious warerooms, No. 175 B Tremont Street, Bos-| (The items are all before us as we write it.) And when we add 
ton, which is now fitted up in elegant style, both as a retail | that the larger half of these items require about the same skill 
| and delicacy of finish in a first-class piano as the watch itself, we 


wareroom and chief office of the firm. 

Guild, Church & Co, are thus enabled to present their instru- | 
ments under the most favorable surroundings to re- 
tail purchasers and also to the many dealers that daily 
and weekly visit Boston. 

The ‘‘ Guild” piano has a large and remunerative 
clientéle, which supports its claims as an instrument 
of merit. Its trade is not limited to any territory, 
but agents of the ‘‘Guild” piano can be found in 
nearly every State and Territory, and every agent is 
pleased with the instrument. 

Under the arrangements that have been perfected 
there is no doubt that the ‘‘ Guild” piano will enter 
upon anew and prosperous career. Mr. Guild is de- 
termined to apply the best results of his varied expe- 
rience to the business, and the future of the ‘‘ Guild” 
piano is, therefore, assured. 

The warerooms are situated in the very centre of 
trade, and afford an excellent opportunity for the dis- 
play of pianos. In addition to the new pianos of the 
firm a remarkable curiosity is displayed. It is one of 
the oldest pianos now in existence in America, and a 
real curiosity. Made in London over 140 years ago, 
it was sent as a rare gift by a celebrated English bar- 
rister to his brother, then Bishop of Virginia, residing 
in Nottoway County. The Bishop being a strong 
Federalist during thc Revolution, a bounty was offered for his | 
head, and he was compelled to fly for his life. He buried this | 
piano, with other valuable furniture, in the bank of a creek, where 
it remained until after the war. The Bishop was captured by the | 
English near Norfolk, and confined on board a man-of-war until 
the close of the struggle, when he was released and returned | 
home, when, after several years’ sleep in Virginia's soil, the old | 
piano was unearthed and treasured highly by the family, who | 
handed it down from generation to generation, until it was found | 
by Mr. A. B. Chase (who presented it to Geo. M. Guild) piled 
away under the eaves of a farm house, and the owners not being 
possessed of the prevailing mania for antediluvian relics, ex- 
changed the instrument for a beautiful ‘‘ Guild” piano. It has but 
five octaves, no foot pedals, can be easily taken under the arm, 
and is consequently easily transported. As a musical instrument 
it has no comparative value, but as a rare novelty it will attract 
attention as showing the wonderful improvements made in pianos 
since this—one of the first ever turned out—was produced by the 
English maker as a strictly first-class piano. 

Mr. Guild this week starts on an important trip to visit his 
agents South and Southwest, in order to discuss with them per- 
sonally matters referring to the ‘‘Guild” piano. He will visit 
the following cities: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Savannah, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Galveston, and other points. 

We hereby reproduce a cut of the new factory soon to be 
erected by the firm on the lot adjoining the present case factory; 
also a brief description of the method of constructing the 
**Guild” piano. The firm states as follows : 

A brief description of our method of constructing the piano is 








herewith presented, both as a matter of simple justice to ourselves 


have given some idea of the extent and intricacy of our work. 





Design for Building we contemplate Erecling on Vacant Lot adjoining Case Factory. 


OUR NEW FACTORY, 
Which we have recently purchased, is most thoroughly adapted 
to our wants. Located on high ground on West Fifth Street. 
in South Boston, it has a land frontage of 236 feet. The factory 
is fitted up with a large Steam Engine, three Fifty-horse Boilers, 
Steam Elevator, Dry-houses, and, in fact, with all the modern 
conveniences for the manufacture of our pianos. Our new fac- 
tory, which we contemplate building for our action and finishing 
work, will be one of the most extensive and complete piano fac- 
tories ever erected, and in design similar to that represented in 
accompanying cut, and when completed will give us facilities for 
not Jess than sixty pianos per week, with which to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for our pianos. 2 


MACHINERY. 

By the aid of a new steam engine, and a full complement of 
sawing, planing and other machines which we have just intro- 
duced into our manufactory, we are hoping to facilitate the 
manufacture of our pianos so that we shall be able not only more 
promptly to fill our constantly increasing orders, but also to keep 
at least a tolerably fair sample of our instruments on hand for our 
warerooms. This we have never yet been able to do, much to 
our own detriment, as well as to the disappointment of our nu- 
merous friends and patrons who have honored us with their orders. 


MATERIALS. 

Believing in the remark of a shrewd observer of men and 
things who said, ‘‘Show me the stock of a manufacturer and I 
will tell you the quality of his wares,” we devote the closest at- 
tention to this item of our business, knowing that consummate 
skill even is no offset to poor stock. Accordingly, after carefully 
selecting the lumber for our cases, it is piled out of doors, under 





& CO., 
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cover simply, for many months. It is then subjected for several 
weeks in our “dry room” to a temperature of 150° by day and 
night, after which, and not till then, it is worked into the various 
forms requisite. By combining peculiar kinds of hard and soft 
woods, at certain angles of the grain to each other, glueing them 
together in a heated state, and immediately subjecting them to a 
heavy pressure in a powerful screw press, we obtain, we believe, 
the firmest and, at the same time lightest, case frames. 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 


For our ‘‘Sounding Boards” we use nothing but selecte: 
spruce, and of this we reject fully 20 per cent., 
in order to obtain that degree of compactness 
in the fibre of the wood essential to the full, round 
tone for which our instruments are so justly cele- 
brated. The preparation of the lumber for this fea- 
ture of our work is peculiar, requiring to be sawed in 
such a manner as to leave the alternate layers of the 
wood vertical to each other. 


CASES. 


After bestowing the strictest care upon the struc- 
ture and material of our cases, consistency alone re- 
quires that they should, as far as possible, be made 
to retain their perfection, and, therefore, we cover 
and fill them in the most thorough manner with 
from five to six coats of the best varnish, to guard 
against that most unsightly defect called ‘‘check- 
ing;” and more perfectly to secure this, we wish to 
say that we use the very best veneers, which are laid 
at right angles with the wood of the case. Our 
cases are finally taken to the ‘‘ flowing room,” where 

’ they receive the last coating of the finest varnish, 
and are then polished to the smoothness and gloss 
of the mirror. 


STRINGING DEPARTMENT. 


After the sounding boards are put in and the iron frame at- 
tached, the process of ‘‘ 
which the most particular attention is given to the manner of ad- 
justing the pins to which the strings are attached, and also of 
attaching the strings themselves. We mean by this that we give 
to each pin a firm and uniform bearing in the pin-block, so that 
while the pin readily yields to the proper pressure of the tuning 
hammer, it will not require twenty-five pounds pressure to turn 
one, and the next one yielding to half that; and, also, that the 
strings shall be so laid as to avoid giving out “false tones,” mak- 
ing it an absolute impossibility ever to perfectly tune them. We 
claim also by our method of stringing and tuning that our pianos 
will retain their pitch and keep in tune longest. 


FLNISHING DEPARTMENT. 

The finishers now take hold of the instrument, and under their 
manipulations all the mechanism of the keys and hammers and 
dampers are adjusted, requiring great skill and experience on the 
part of the workman. This part of the work is too elaborate for 
a full description. Suffice it to say that to secure the best pos- 
sible conditions of faithfulness here, our workmen are organized 
into ‘‘finishers” and ‘‘regulators'’"—the latter receiving the 
action-work from the finishers, and thoroughly proving it in 
detail, and then *‘ voicing” the piano, as it is called—in other 
words, modifying the quality of the tone of the instrument to 
suit the various tastes of our purchasers. 


TUNING. 


Thetuner now goes over it for the last time, and when he leaves it 
the polisher fits it for the wareroom or drawing-room, and it is done. 


stringing” is also attended to here, in 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO. No. 175 B Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. U.S. A. 
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Trade Notes. 
—E, Cooley has just opened piano and organ warerooms in 
Cottonwood Falls, Kan, 


—Mrs. Z. Smith, of Erie, Pa., reports a-good trade in Baker 
Brothers & Co.’s pianos. 


—Mr. E. Ambuhl, traveling forthe Haines & Whitney Co., of 
Chicago, is in Wisconsin cities. 


—Mr. George C. Cook, of the Hallett & Davis Company, is in 
Florida, for the benefit of his health. 


—Uno Widdestrand, who traveled for Storey & Camp, of Chi- 
cago, is now located in St. Paul, Minn. 


—C, Y. Lucas, formerly of Wheeling, W. Va., is now travel- 
ing in Nebraska for Lyon & Healy, of Chicago. 


—C. W. Cunningham, Shelbyville, Tenn., has recently taken 
the agency of the Mason & Hamlin and the Sterling organs and 
the Stieff pianos. 


V. H. Daniels, general traveler for the Loring & Blake 
Organ Company, has returned from an extended Western trip 
and reports trade fair, 


—The rivalry existing between the music firms at Williams- 
port, Pa., is advantageous for their customers, and many buy 
instruments at about cost price. 

—Mr. George M. Guild of Boston, stopped in New York 
several days last week, to arrange for the sale of organs in the new 
warerooms of the firm in Boston. 

—C, N. Stimpson has been engaged for more than thirty-five 
years in the manufacture of piano legs. In his factory at West- 
field, Mass., he employs over 100 hands. 

The Boston Musical Instrument Factory writes to us: 
‘** Trade has held remarkably well and we are selling about all we 
can make, with bright prospects for the year.” 

—C, C. Colby says that he has $30,000 in Decker & Son's 
It was originally $60,000 (he says), but his trip to 
Poor 


business 
Europe cost him $30,000, so there are only $30,000 left. 
Colby ! 

The ball given by the employes of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, 
on Saturday last at Wendell’s Assembly Rooms, was a most en- 
joyable gathering of the workmen of that establishment and 
their families 

It is reported that Mr. Gildemeester, of Chickering & Sons, 
is receiving a salary from the W. W. Kimball Company for sell- 
ing the ‘‘ Kimball” organ. He is pushing that organ in every 
town he visits, and the report is probably true. 

—C, M. Ostrander, who has started the new paper in Chicago 
(Music and Drama), was formerly with the Jndicator, He was 
the life of that paper, and the first numbers of the new paper 
evince that he conveyed that same life into his new venture. 

—The following patents have been issued during the week 
ending February 26: To J. M. Wittman, for a music leaf turner, 
No. 294,298; to Biese & Zierold for a piano action, No. 294,004; 
to TI. F. Kraemer for a piano cover (upright), No. 10,450. 

—Mr, H. W. Day, with Roe Stephens, Detroit, Mich., has 
been engaged by Dyer & Howard, Minneapolis, Minn. This is 
an excellent acquisition and will be a benefit to both parties, as 
Mr. Day is a splendid salesman, and Dyer & Howard a house 
that offers the best opportunities to a competent man. 

—Wm. R. Swan & Co., of Richmond, Ind., have in addition 
to a full line of small musical merchandise, the following goods 
on hand in their new warerooms: Sohmer, Baus and Peek pianos 





and the Chase piano; Mason & Hamlin, Bay State and Chicago 








cottage organs. The firm is one of the most enterprising in the 
State. 
Ludden & Bates Southern Music 
House. 


The following petition has. been presented to the 
Superior Court of Chatham County, Ga: 


PETITION FOR INCORPORATION. 


IN RE THE INCORPORATION OF THE LUDDEN & BATES SOUTHERN 
Music House. 


TATE OF GEORGIA, CHatHam County.—To the 
Honorable the Superior Court of Chatham County : 

The petition of William Ludden, of the city of New York; 
Julius A. Bates, of the city of Savannah, Ga.; the Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano and Organ Company, of the State of Massachusetts ; 
John C. Rowland, R. B. Repard, John D. Murphy, Frank J. 
Millett, E. P. Lummiss, Chas. Edmonston, George C. Edmon- 
ston, W. M. Cleveland, Jackson L. Mattocks, F. F. Bates, Ed- 
ward Hopkins, Clarence Godfrey, Rueben Cooper, N. N. Moore, 
W. T. Moody, A. Moore, John Beranc, W. I. Cooper and J. M. 
Schley, of Savannah, Ga. ; George O. Robinson, of Augusta, Ga.; E. 
D. Irvine,of Macon, Ga.; H. A. Smith, of Rome,Ga.; D. C. Schultz, 
of Columbus, Ga.; A.B. Campbell, of Jacksonville, Fla.; Price & 
Richards, of Knoxville, Tenn.; A. Gressett, of Meridian, Miss., 
and H. McSmith, of Charlotte, N. C., respectfully shows that 
they, with such other persons as may be associated with them, 
and their successors, desire to be incorporated under and by the 
corporate name of the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, 
and to have for the regulation and government of said body cor- 
porate such constitution and by-laws as they shall think proper 
to adopt, not inconsistent with the laws of Georgia, the laws of 
the United States or the objects herein set forth. 

The object of said association is to carry on the business of 
merchandising in music, musical instruments, and all other goods 
and wares to a music house appertaining, incident or belonging ; 
and to this end to manufacture, to sell, to repair, and generally to 
deal in pianos and organs and other musical instruments ; to pub- 
lish and sell sheet-music and music-books; to publish and sell 
pamphlets and periodicals relating to the subject of music; to 
buy and sell all such goods, wares and merchandise as relate to 
music or musical instruments; to employ such agents and such 
mechanical and other labor as may be necessary in conducting 
said business, and to pay to holders of the stock in said corpora- 
tion upon their respective shares such dividends of the profits to 
be realized from said business as may be made, at such times and 
in such manner as shall be prescribed by the constitution and by- 
laws aforesaid. 

The amount of capital to be employed by said association is 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be represented by fif- 
teen hundred shares of one hundred dollars each, 10 per centum of 
which amount has been actually paid in ; but your petitioners de- 
sire to be allowed to increase said capital stock at such times and 
in such manner and amount, not exeeeding three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as shall be provided for, in and by the said constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

The place of business of said corporation is the city of Savan- 
nah, in the county of Chatham and State of Georgia. 

And your petitioners pray that they and their associates and 
successors may be incorporated as aforesaid for the period of ten 
years, with. the privilege of renewal at the expiration of that 
time ; that said association may sue and be sued’ in its corporate 
name ; that it may have and use a common seal ; that, should it 








be necessary for the legitimate carrying out of the objects afore- 
said, it may be allowed to purchase, own and sell real estate or 
other property ; and that it may generally have all such rights, 
powers and privileges as are incident to corporations of such 
nature in the State of Georgia. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

J. L. WHATLEY. 
Attorney for Petitioners, 

Petition for incorporation filed in office and recorded this 1st 

day of March, 1884. 


{u. s.] JAMES K. P. CARR, 


Deputy Clerk S. C,, C. C. 


On the Road. 


Scranton, Pa,, March 15, 1884, 








Editors Musical Courier ;: 


OUR untiring and commendable efforts to bring 
the famous Mayor (or ex-Mayor) of Washington, N. J., to 
justice, is the subject of much comment among the organ dealers 
with whom I come in contact, and all agree that if the Courter 
circulated as extensively among the Hon. D. F.’s customers in the 
rural ‘‘ deestricts” as it does among the organ dealers, his com- 
plete downfall would have been recorded long ago. Working, as 
you evidently are, for the interest and welfare of the legitimate 
organ trade, you might with consistency (after you have ‘‘ laid 
away” the New Jersey confidence man), turn your attention to 
one or two alleged respectable organ concerns that act as pirates 
on the wholesale organ trade as much as ‘‘ Batty” ever did on the 
retail trade. However, a continuance of dull times may have the 
effect to shake them out, as it has a job lot of irresponsible 
‘cheap John” organ makers in the West. 

The principal music trade topic in the conventional city of 
Chicago is the periodical Chickering change in that wicked town. 
It appears that C. J. Whitney ‘‘ went long” on metallic actions, 
and so heavy was his load that he paid but little attention to “* ter- 
ritorial rights” in his efforts to ‘‘close the deal.” This result 
would probably follow with any manufacturer who insists on 
loading dealers way beyond what the market naturally demands. 

If the Chickering system of forcing a large number of pianos 
into the market has not already had a tendency to lower the 
grade (in the estimation of the public) of that well-known instru- 
ment, their late change from C. J. Whitney to W. W. Kimball 
will assist very materially in that direction throughout the West. 
Mr. Kimbal! certainly stands without a rival as the Jay Gould of 
the music trade, and all who are familiar with the vastness and 
peculiarities of his great trade will probably admit it is a question 
of price and not quality with that renowned house. 

At St. Louis the rising firm of Field, French & Co., have 
loomed up wonderfully in the trade with the Weber and Hard- 
man pianos and the Burdett and Palace organs. Oscar Field, the 
handsome young blonde manager of the concern, seems deter- 
mined to push his solid house to the head on the start, and the 
indications are that he has about accomplished this result. 

At Kansas City piano and organ customers continue to navi- 
gate in high rubber boots and mud boats, Conover Brothers 
seem to run out a large number of pianos, and they display a 
list of names of customers as long as the list of Jesse James's 
victims. The ‘‘Conover upright” appears to be their sure 
shot for soothing the savage, &c. 

At Leavénworth, Kan., the genial and jolly Carl Hoffman 
managed to sell nearly one hundred Chickering pianos last year, 
and thinks he will raise the number this year. He has withdrawn 
from the Kansas Organ Company and is now pushing an organ 
made at Worcester, Mass. His large music rooms are models 
of elegance and convenience. V. H. DANIEL. 
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Address M. GALLY, 25 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 
—-NEW YOoRK.+— 
—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BDWARD SCHOBERTH & (0, onox‘sqouns, NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 














All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
Leipsic; C. F. PETEX> Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFYF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU 
BERTH & CO., :.cipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. Catalogues sent free upon application. 





GHORGEH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 





MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., 


-—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN KEED 


And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 
25 UNION STREET. WORCESTER. MASS. 


a: CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki. 

| E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


235 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


No. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


. STONE & SONS, Erving, Mass., Manufac- 
et of Square and Upright Piano Cases. 
i J wre Pins, with thread cut, Py 


15 per thousand. 





Yar vere cssecererereses sere rere ee ee ore eee eee eee ees 
A. HAMMACHER. 


A. HAMMACHER & C 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THECOUNTRY 


&—=> Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


| OOS PSPSPS S 


WM. SCHLEMMER. 


» 6 eat Al el aera aaa | 
C. F. GOEPEL, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIANO- FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORE. 


POSS H SOHO >*+ $077 Pttosoee 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUME NTS. 


PIANOS" 


STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES, 


all, Upright ad “sia 


NEV TORE 
WE MAN cseuonell — 


‘the BOLMOD ai vie Milton 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
(@ AGENTS WANTED. 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





MANUFACTURERS 
— ee 


STULTZ & BAUER? 


“Upright ana nid Pianos, 





Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, } “cac.tr,Sstslosne 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, 


Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at at the 
i World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


STHCE 


Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAN D, SQUARE & 


UPRIGHT PLIAN Os 


‘* For greatest power, pleasing and aie quality of tone, pliable action and solid cease novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th & 11th Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








BEFikrR BROS. & CO 





292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos | 





Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St., . 
NEW YORK CITY. 


x 











JOHN H. HESSMAN, 


KINDLING WOOD YARD, 
174,176, 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. ¥. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Square and Upright Pianos, 


456 West 87th Street. New York. 


(NEAR NORTA RIVER.) 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 








Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 


Ger Special “FARM and GARDEN” 
ffer! An unequalled opportunity to — 
the * vor and Garden” for one year, 


ry hw E, and = supply of Ticleens 
@ tri 


EAD IT 


CTS: 


aE ‘paper one year FREE eac! 
y FOR FORTRIL = “F* of Dorr’s lowa Seeds. 
Wemaketts ete induce y you to try our Seeds, 
and to introduce an into thousands Farmer « and Gardener te give 


fai 
peer be s “ eae 
ammot! nion, ha 
Bay V' x Paighomy sive 
the 0 if 





and see w 
for ing, $ t Pe taies grown from ow . Competition 
to = purchase of these trial paskage, afd no ethers. 
ratonce aad ‘san —— tage of the greatest offer ever made. 


| CASH pa 
part Manual ~4 with each ae. mm yer ost ang with &@e. in cash or po rps waa i grste 
pot W.DORR & $5. Beat curth St. , DES MOINES, IOWA. 


‘ull 








HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D, C, 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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ie ou siMOlR IVT A RTIN 





GUITARS fm tani 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <@ 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. WM, SCHUBERT, 


Madame De GONI 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 





| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unitea States, but 





also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 









KiBAcH 


Grand, Square and Upright 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, 
(28 !!lustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





ITH 


Mir 


ORGANS 


—AND— 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(@” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


FACTORY 


Worcester, Mass. 








PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
2” Correspondence Solicited, 


BRIGGS § 








Every Prano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


OLD AND RELIABLE WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Piano Stool! corwisy & co. 


fe) MANUFACTURERS OF— 


PIANOS © ORGANS, 


PETERBORO, N. H. Washington, N. J. 











MANUFACTORY, 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


HENAY F MILLE 


Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 




















the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 





Te 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 

GUSTAVE SATTER, 

CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
. EDWARD B. PERRY. 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 
HENRIETTA MAURER, 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, | 
| 
S. LIEBLING, 





—— I 
7-5 W AREROCOMS: Se 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE P. BENT, 
QE HNL ornare 


CEIICAGO: — MANUFACTURED BY — 


81 and 83 Jackson Street. BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
EANSAS CITY: 


Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 
1304 St. Louis Avenue. 


HUN ER 


JACOB DOLL, 
PIANOFORTES, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 
SQUARE and UPRIGIELT. 


Pianoforte Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
JOHN F. HONER, Sil, S13 & 515 W. 42d St, HY. 

















CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


BENT PIANOS 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Best Medium-Friced Fiameos in the World 
MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 


™ Write for Catalogue and Prices to R, M. BENT & CO. 











SPOFFORD & Co., 
PRIGHT 


Piano ad Organ Hardware, 


venieh HUWACT WATTS & €0 
PIANOS 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W. 36th St., N.Y. 


PHRIST 









AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and Hast Streets 


NEW YORK. 
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werts PACKARD ORGAN #0» 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patentec ed May, 877% and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN Co. 


+» ESTABLISHED 1850. «+ 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








FRANCIS NEPPERT,|, 


“— MANUFACTURER OF — 


FINE PIANO STOOLS 


— ALS®— 

Music Racks and Stands, 
Fleece, Felt and 
Embroidered 


Cloth Piano 
Covers, for 


orang ae 
“yrakos.- 


A SPECIALTY. 


The Oldest and Largest House in 
the Trade 


$90 CANAL ST., near West Broadway. 
New Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 


GEORGE W. SEAYERNS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


Piano-Porte = potions, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


logue and Price List. 


@@™ Send for Cata- 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


iPATEN 





iLL. 


ORGAN ACTIONS. 


Fronts for Upright Pianos. 


(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 
Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACKS, 
Artists’ Busts and sescta 


Fitted Grand Covers of Fleece Cloth, 
Silk Plush, &c. 


Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prices. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 108 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hali, New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
W. K A A FT, Action Leather, Punch Leather, 
q CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 


Also Leather for ings Gloves and other purposes. 


BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATH ER SPECIALTIES. 
BRO SCOVILLE, KT estchester County, W. Z. 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Ge” Catatocut Fre. 
Embroidered Flags and Banners. 











MANUFACTURER OF 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS fae Mg THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS fi rraace ongan AND PLANO C0 





Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, | 9-43 me 


through their nightingale sweetness and urfexampled durability, ay | 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years, 


G+} SWISS CHIMES A ‘SPECIALTY. ——2) 


Novelty in dante a great feature. 


Office and reiiahen, | ITHACA, N. Y. 
3. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 
No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


fj PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unison 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 


BE 


S, two com- 


years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





A. BAUS, Manager. the Duplex rapidly to the front. 








PALAGE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO.. Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 








mE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


acne a, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square?’ Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








BAY STATE ORGAN wai aii «1 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


0. B. HUNT & CO., 


101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








— 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman evened LONDON, W 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright « Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 

1. Improvement in quality of tone ; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos, They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates, 

It is intended that every Piano made .by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Tllustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


~ THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS _USED. 





Cc. Cc. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 
1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS_ 





NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP, 
































Vienna, 1873. 





AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS; 
DOLGEVILLE, N., Y. 


PIANO? ORGAN | 


FELT 






FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N Yug 





Paris, 1878. 





SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN. LEIPZIG, N. XX 

















_INo. 188 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 








BEHNING" 


Squares. Upright and Grand Pianos 





124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


Factory : 


BEHNING & SON. 








= 


9|\McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced, Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 


address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Strevt- Albans N.Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 


"HAVE NO SUPERIOR * 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 











CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 
RICHMOND INDIANA. 


PIANOS 











LOCKWOOD ries. 4@ Duane Street, New Yerk. 








iad 


